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PEEFACE 



The present treatise, though shorter than the 
recently published editions of two of my earlier 
works on the English Language, is not exactly 
an introduction to them ; not a Primer, or a First 
Step, or any elementary work suggested by such 
a title. It is something more and something less 
than this. It is limited to the Etymology and 
Syntax, or, in other words, to the purely gram- 
matical part of our language. On the Prosody, 
the Dialects, and the Early History, Origin, and 
Affinities of our language it says nothing — these 
being considered in other works, and under special 
headings. 



Vi PREFACE. 

Thus limited as to the general chai'acter of 
its grammar and stmcture, it simply aims at 
giving the leading principles and the recognised 
results of the study of it, in a compendious form. 
From this point of view is it hoped to be useful 
in two ways. It may serve as a sketch of what 
the student may expect to find when he proceeds 
farther, or it may serve as a recapitulation of 
such details as he may already have become 
familiar with. 



Lokdon: Auguit 1876. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

1. The essential parts of grammar are etymology and 
syntax. 

Orthography and prosodj are also parts of grammar, 
but thej are not essential parts. 

There is no orthography until a language is reduced 
to writing, and no prosodj imtil there is poetry and 
metre. But the essential and fundamental subject of 
the grammarian is speech, and this we have in all Ian- 
guageS; whether they be written or imwritten, whether 
they be onlj spoken as prose or reduced to metre. 

2. Etymology treats of; and deab with, sinffle words 
only. When two or more words are connected accord- 
ing to certain rules or laws of speech^ we have syntax. 
This difference between the changes of form that one 
word may exhibit, and the combinations which may occur 
when two (or more) words are connected in syntax, is 
fundamental and absolute, so far as the sqtaratum is 
practicable. 

This last reservation is necessary, l>ecause in certain 
_g|8e8 the two divisions graduate into t^x^a ^asi^^^* '^xj^a. 
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cases, however, are exceptional, and for most practical 
purposes the two diyisidns may be kept apart. 

The order in which the two are taken is indifferent. 
We may either begin with single words and show how, 
by combining them with others, we may construct sen- 
tences or propositions, or we may take a sentence or 
proposition, and by analysis reduce it to the single 
words of which it is composed. 

It is usual, however, to take etymology first, and 
accordingly in the present work etymology will haye 
the precedence. 

COMPOSITION AND DEEIVATION. 

3. Composition takes place when two separate words 
are joined together so as to form a single word — day^ 
lighty nut-brown, dogstar, fatherlike, peacock. 

4. Derivation takes place when one word undergoes 
a change by either addition or alteration, as hunt-er, 
wood-ea, drunkHtrd, spinrster, &c. 

Composition implies the combination of whole 
words ; derivation the addition of parts of words. 

5. Certain additions to the nouns and verbs are called 
In/lectionSfiaAecdon being a peculiar variety of derivation. 

The inflection of a noun (or pronoun) is called its 
Declension, and nouns are said to be declined. Father^s 
as the possessive singular, and fathers as the nominative 
plural, of father, give ua instances of declension. The 's 
is a sign of case, the s a mgn of number. In the pronoun, 
the '4 in what is a sign of gender. The Inflection of 
the verb is called its Ccv^jvgation, and verbs are said to 
be Corrugated. The s in loves, and the d in loved, give 
us instances of conjugation. The < is a sign of person, 
the d a sign of tense. 
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6. The two words in compoflitioii must be treated 
as one. The crow is a hldck bM, but not a lidckhird. A 
hMe bdttle is a bottle of a blue colour ; and a Ude tt6chi/ng 
is a stocking that %» (^ blue. But a bktebottle fly is an 
insect, and a bluestocking is a learned ladj. A ehdrp 
Sdged tngtrumerU is an instrument that is sharp and has 
edges. A shdrp-edged instrument is an instrument with 
a sharp edge. 

7. It is easy to see that in these and similar combi- 
nations there is a difference in the accent. Where the 
words are separate there is an accent upon each of them. 
Where thej are united in composition the accent is on 
the first only. This change in the way of accent is the 
best charaoter of a compound as opposed to a pair of 
words. 

8. In compound words it is the first term that defines 
or particularizes the second. Sometimes it is not very 
easy to give the exact meaning of a compound in separate 
words. A wine-oellar may certainly be described as a 
oelhrfor wine ; and an ooMtm may be rendwed as a tree 
that is an oak. The meaning of words like blaMirdy 
wAitethom, hUndwcrm, &c., is clearer stilL In many 
cases^ however, the exact rendering is obscure. In all 
cases, however, the first syllable is the most important, 
and is that on which the accent lies. 

9. Besides the two fundamental words of which every 
compound consists, there is sometimes a third element, 
viz., a connecting vowel, consonant or syllable, as bhch- 
a^moor, night'inrgdle, hand-4^work. The older the stage 
of the language the more numerous are these connecting 
elements. In English, however, the third element is 
exceptional. 

10« Sometimes there are three woid&\sw^ «s»as^fs<sB&.^ 
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as midBhipman, gentlemanlike. The division here is 
midship'-mtm, gSntletnan'like, not mid'shipman and gentU" 
mdnUke, 

11. Words in composition frequently undergo changes which 
they would not undergo as separate and independent words ; «.a., 
Uke becomes -fy, as in manly , getttlemanlyf from manlike^ genue- 
fnanHlie, This form in -/y gives us an admirable illustration of 
the way in which derivation and composition mav run into each 
other. 

Sometimes words may change their meaning ; and sometimes 
they may (one .or both) become obsolete, or drop out of the 
language altogether. 

The -rie in bUhopric, as a separate word, was ncesmeaning 
domain, power, or jurisdiction. 

The -dom in kingdom and dukedom was dSm, word for word, 
the present word doom^ judgment, jurisdiction, , 

The 'head in Godhead is the same word as the -hood in moii- 
hood, brotherhood, hardihood. Its older form was hdd ; its mean- 
ing state, chartzeter, or eondiHon. 

The -ship in friendship, hardshqf, lordship is, word for word, 
the modem shape v^form, likeness. The -scepe (or skip) in land- 
scape (or landsJdp) is the same word. 

The -less in worthless, &c. has nothing to do with the less 
connected with little. Its true connection is with the word loose, 
A. S. leAs, 

12. The two most important of these disguised elements are 
the qrllables -teen and -tg, as used in words like tiUr-teen, &c, 
and thir-ig. Sec, where -teen denotes addition ; -tg, multiplication. 
Each is a modification of the older form taUiun, tipun, or tehan, in 
Greek sixa, in Latin decern, word for word. 7\g is a substan- 
tive, meaning a collection of tens, L e., a dec-tuL In the Icelandic 
we have it in its fall inflection. 

idrir tigir manna a Jour tens of men, 

5garra tiga manna a of four tens of men, 

6rnaa tignm manna e to four tens of men, 

6n tiga manna b four tens of men, 

18. Compounds, of coiine, must consist of two words 
at least But it is clear lliat^ if certain subsequent 
changes take place, the shortening process may go on so 
far as to reduce two words to one, i,e, dissyllables, or 
eyan jMlysyllables, to monosyllables. 




This rednotioii Actnallj ocoun. The common words 
which and tuch are contractLons of whilk and swilk, which 
are compoimds of who + ft%6 and $o + 2iX:e. In Scotch and 
Frisian, where sic and sok stand for fiicA, the redaction 
goes still further. MoreoTer, tiiere is the West-Saxon 
provincialism thick ix Mtfe, meaning tkU (that), which is 
firom thUkj which is from thi4ik. 

In not (n-o-i) we have three distinct words thus re- 
duced to a monosyllable, and that a very short one. 
Not is a contraction of tumffht (nrought «> not anything). 
Aught, however, itself is a compound. The first ele- 
ment is the •»- in eo-er ; the second the word whU a 
hit, piece, jot. 

14 It will be stated more than once that etymology 
and syntax may graduate into one another. The instance 
of the word no^ is an instance of composition taking the 
appearance of derivation. The case of derivation running 
into composition and that of derivatives taking the garb 
of compounds are not so easy; nor is it always practicable 
to find instances of each in a single language. Indeed, 
the conclusions of the comparative philologist are leading 
us gradually to the doctrine that all derivatives were 
originally compounds— even such element^ as the -« in 
father^ the -^ in »-^ and many others, which it is hard to 
deduce from separate and independent ^^rords, or to say 
what meanings such words may once have had. Never- 
theless, this is the direction which comparative philology 
suggests. . 

DESIVATIOir. 

15. In fathtrUke we have two whole words. In 
fathere we have a whole word, but only one. In the 
letter 'a, however, we get an addition of some kind, the 
result being more thai;^ one word and less than t^<^« 
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16. in tliis lies the difference between derivation 
and composition. Where there is one word, and nothing 
else, we have a theme or root, according as we choose to 
call it In this case there is neither derivation nor com- 
position. Where we have two distinct, separable whole 
words treated as one, we have undoubted composition. 
Thirdly, when we have a single word, but something 
additional attached to it without making a second, we 
have derivation. But, as we have seen, derivation and 
composition have a tendency to run into, or graduate 
into, one another. 

17. There are two ways of classifying derivational 
elements. Thusj from the derivatives lead-^n, chUd-ish, 
bitter-ns88y mead-oWy &c. we take the signs -en, -mA, -nesSf 
and "OW, and arrange them alphabetically, stating under 
each its influence on the word to which it is attached. For 
some purposes this arrangement is useful, e,ff, if we wish 
to compare the derivational elements in English with those 
of other languages, ^his order is the most convenient, 
and the one that best suits comparative philology. 

IB. The arrangement that best suits the special 
grammarian is somewhat difierent. Here the most na- 
tural classes are made by arran^g the derivational 
elements according to their powers. This gives three 
classes. 

19. The first class contains those a^xes which change 
the word to which they are affixed as a part of epeech ; 
in other words, convert substantives into adjectives, or 
TJice versa. 

The terminations -y, -mA, and -«n change substantives 
into adjectives. 

The -^, as in vmdy-f Moody, stormy , ditsty, hearty, &c., 
was originally -^. 
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The -M&y as in chUdiiih, EngUshf &c., was orig^ally 
-MC. In Weish and Scotch we Iiaye contracted fonns of 
WaUth and Scottish, It has another power when attached 
to adjectives, as will soon be seen. 

G^ie termination -en, as in wooQen, Jlaxm, wooden, 
oaken, golden, broMen, leaden, and a few others^ tells us 
that tile object to which it applies is made of wooi,Jlax, 
toood'end the like as a materiaL This class of words 
was once much more numerous than it is at present, and 
words like tre-en, etonen, sihem, ooppem, glaasen, homen, 
along with manj others, were current. There was, 
also, in some words, a departure from the notion of 
material — haren, g€Bten, twmen, yteren meant appertaining 
to bears, goats, swine, others. The oldest form was -em, 
as MlM(r-em-« - made of silver, thdurn'oin'S - made of 
thorn in Moesogothic. The final -s is the sign of the 
nominative case, masculine gender, like the -« in bonus 
taidiristis. 

The terminations •-ness and -^h change adjectives into 
substantives. These substantives are always abstract, 
as bUnd'nesst good-ness, leng-th, streng-th. 

The termination "Cn changes adjectives in verbs; 

as in whiten » make white, gladden « make glad ; fatten, 

sweeten. It has the same power when attached to the 

mbstantives length and strength, from which form lengthen 

nd strengths. We cannot, however, say depthen and 

"idthen, but only deepen and widen. This affix was 

ways either, what it is now (-m) or '•an — ^in other 

>rd8, it was originally different from the -«ti in woollen, 

., with which it is now identical 

20. The affixes of the second class are those which 

cate distinctions of meaning between words which, 
part of speech, belong to the caasA ^Samu ^Tk»»% 
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thougli hiU and duck, hillock and duckUngj are all Bab- 
stantives, there is a difference of import between tho 
simpler and the derived forms. A hillocs^ is a small hill^ 
and duck/tn^ a small or young duck. 

The terminations ^ck, -A^mi and -Ung are diminatival 
afiizes, or diminntives. The words mrnet and gimkt 
are diminutivesy which originally ended in "ick — emmuik 
» UUle anty and gaffyUtk^litiiUfork <xt prong. 

The diminutiTes in -e^ are not so common in the 
present English as thej were in the older language; 
nor are they so common in England as in Scotland. 

The same applies to the diminutive in -km, as lamb^ 
km, manmkin, pipkin (little pipe), gerkin (UtUe cm- 
cmnber). 

The chief diminutives mnA ot *le are noade, epeckle, 
aparkle, knuckle^ and a few others from noee, epeck, spark, 
knock (the German knock » bone). Throstle, from thrush, 
is also a diminutive. The true thrush is the mistletoe 
thrush, which is the larger, the throstle is the song^ 
thmsh, which is the smaller, bird. 

The ordinary forms in -ing are neither very common 
nor very well marked. The words hirding «» Uttk bird, 
and lording *» Utde lord (used in a somewhat contemp- 
tuous sense) are the usual examples of it. But lordling 
is the commoner form for the latter, and UrtBing (like 
duckling), if the word were u|»d at all, would probably 
be the fSavouzed form. The real import of the word is 
best seen in a combination wliich is, to a certain extent, 
a proper name, via. Edgar Athe2m^. This means 
Edgar of noble descent. As such it partakes of the 
Greek Batronymics in tiiie, as Mides^theson of JPsleus, 
Atrides ^m the son of Jireus, and the like. Ae such it 
was the common equivalent in Anirlo-Saxon to our affix 
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B son. The relation of a son to his father is akin to the 
relation of the smaller to the greater, so that patrony- 
mics are, in some sense, diminutival. 

This termination is here noticed for two reasons : (1.) 
It is one of the elements in the commoner form in 
Ufiff (lrmg)y which is a double diminutive. (2.) It i^ the 
'•ing of the numerous local names, like Mattings, BilJmgf 
JPtiddmg^on, &c., which bj hypothesis are considered 
to be patronymic or gentile names of certain associations 
of the German conquerors of Britain, who established 
themselves on the several areas now ending in either 
"ings, or -^ng — sometimes, as in Paddrng^on, with a 
superadded affix. The occurrence of it as a geogra- 
phical proper name invests it with a value which it 
would not have as an element in a common one. 

The termination -ard generally carries with it 
the idea of disparagement, as in drunkard, laggard, 
sluggard, stinkard, &c In braggart the -£^ has changed 
into -^. It was originally an augmentative. 

21. The third class of derivative affixes is of a very 
negative character. They scarcely alter the meaning of 
the word to which they are affibced at all. The -en in 
maid-en, as opposed to maid, and the "ow in shadow^ as 
opposed to shade, illustrate this. We may truly say of 
these that we oannot use either maiden for maid, or 
shadow for shade, indifferentiy in all cases. But the 
diffi^rence is not that between hid and hillock, and, 
still less, equal to that between strong, streng-th, and 
streng-thren. 

The -en in maid'cn is the -en in woodmen, &a, and cer- 
tainly not the -en in widren, streng-thren, &c. The 
original diffezenoe between these and the -en in wood-en, 
&c has already been explained. 
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INIXECTION. 

22. Inflection is a particular variety of derivation. 
It falls into (1) declension, (2) conjugation. The 
amount of both declension and conjugation varies 
greatlj in different languages. There is more inflection 
in the Greek than in the Latin, more in the Latin than 
in the German — ^very little in the English. 

23. The inflections of the noun are (1) gender, (2) 
number, and (3) case. 

The verbs, also, have number. But gender is peculiar 
to, and characteristio of, the noun. 

Adjectives are nouns which, in the present English, 
have lost their signs of inflection. In the older stages, 
however, of the language, they were fully developed, so 
that their natural place in grammar is, in this respect, 
that of the substantive and the pronoun. 

24 The same is the case with the participles. They 
are now destitute of inflection. In the older stages, 
however, of the language they were inflected, and that 
like the adjectives. 

25. In sense, import, or meaning the partidples are 
connected with the verb rather than with eil^er the 
substantive or the pronoun. 

Laying this out of the question, we may say that the 
characteristic inflections of the nouns are those of — (1) 
gender ; (2) number ; and (3) case. 

The inflection of the noun is called its declension, 
that of the verb its conjugation. 

The pronoun has a fuller declension than the sub- 
stantive. There is, in the substantive, no such sign of a 
dative case as the -m in whom ; and no such signs of 
gender as the -r in her, and the -4 in what. 

^, Of caaea, the substantive has three ; of numbers 
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two. But the only sign is the sound of the letter s. 
In sound the plural form fathers is the same as that of 
father^s, the possessive case. 

The identity, howeyer, of the three signs is only an 
accident of the present state of our language. Originally 
<they were distinct 

The posses^ve nngular was -«« ; the nominatiye and 
objective plural was -as ; the possessive plural was a. 

In the first two, the vowel being dropped, the 
endings became identical. 

In the possessive plural the original -a was dropped, 
and 'S of the possessive singular adopted. But it is only 
in a few words that this form has any real existence : 
men'Sf toomen*^, children^ d^ren's, ue, the few plurals 
wherein the nominative of that number does not end 
in -«. 

27. In writmg^ we draw distinctions by means of the 
apostrophe — the fatheir's son, the ttoofatherSf th^fatheri 
eonSf t.e. the sons of different fathers. Distinctions, 
however, which rest upon merely artificial devices and 
expedients are not distinctions in language, 

28. Hurah not ending in ~8, — 1, 2. Idian singular, men 
pluraL — ^The plural of woman is to the ear, or in actual 
language, wimmen } i,e, the vowel of the first syllable 
is changed. 

3, 4, 5. JFhot, feet ; tooth, teeth ; goose, geese, — ^The 
difference between these words, again, lies in the vowel 
of the two numbers. In respect to quantity, in foot the 
Yowel is short; in tooth and goose, long. 

6, 7. Mottse, mice ; louse, Uce, — ^The sound of the -ce 
of the plural is simply that of the singular -^e. If the 
spelling, however, were nUse, lise, the words would run 
the risk of being pronounced miee, Use, 

8. Kge is, in Scotch and t\ift oV^et^Tki^e^aSci^^Qaa-^ssa^ 
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of COW, In Anglo-Saxon the fonns are for the singular 
eu, for the plural cy, 

9. ChUder, This is collective rather than a true 
plural form. In the older English, lamhf calf, and a 
few other words form their plurals in r. 

10. Brethre, This is an earlier form than hrethrmf 
being in same class with mice, teeth, &c. &c.| formed by 
a change of vowel. 

11. Oxen, In A.S. a whole declension formed its 
plurals in -n ) and the same is the case in both German 
and Dutch. Except, however, in this single word, the 
termination has become extinct. 

Kine, This is the result of the combination of two 
elements : (1),. the changed vowel, as in hye from cow ; 
and (2) the -n, as in oxen. 

Brethren, — Like kine, a double formation : (1) change 
of vowel ; (2) addition of -n — hrethre, brethren. 

Children, — Also a double formation — child^er-en. 

29. I^iiral of Substantives ending in Vowels, — ^Whether 
a substantive ending in a vowel or a diphthong forms its 
plural by the addition of a long syllable, like the 6 in 
cargoes (spelt oe), or a short one, like the t in ladies (spelt 
ie, but sounded short), depends upon two points : (I) the 
character of the vowel as broad or slender ; and (2) the 
nature of the syllable as accented and unaccented : the 
riiles being as follows : — 

(a.) When the syllable is accented, the vowel, 
whether broad or slender, is long ; as, dags, wags, blows, 
shows, hoes, pews, flews, flies, sighs, bogs, hogs, teas, seas, 
fleas, 

(b.) When the vowel is unaccented, the vowel, if 
broad, is long; if slender, short; as carawags, runawags, 
hoUdags, cargoes, embargoes, heroes, echoes, grottoeSf folios, 
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cuckoos; but words like ladi/, haby^ vaUey^ money ^ &c., 
give la^eSf babies, valleys, moneys, &c,, sounded ladiz, 
bablz, vallls, moniz, &c. 

30. The -8' in houses. — In house the s has its 
ordinary sound ; i.e, as the s in seal. In hotaes it is 
sounded as z. 

The same change takes place when the word ends 
in "th, as mouth, truth. The plural of these is sounded 
as if it were written moudhz, trudhz. 

Pence, as a contraction of pennies, and dice as a con- 
traction of die, are naturally sounded/i^nz and diz§. They 
are collective forms rather than plural. Sixpence means 
not so much six separate pennies as a single coin equiva- 
lent to them, while dice means a pair of dies for the 
purpose of gaming, rather than an indefinite number of 
separate dies for stamping. 

31. Eaves, alms, — Here the -« is no sign of plurality, 
but a part of the original word. A.S. efese, altnesse, 

Miches, summons. — The -s part of the original word, 
the original word being not English, but French — 
fic?iesse, semonse. 

Pains — means — amends ; all of French origin. The 
-5, however, is the sign of a true plural-^«ine, peines; 
moyeUf moyens ; amende, amendes. This separates them 
from the preceding group. 

Physics, optics, politics, ethics, pneumatics, hydratdics, 
mechanics, dynamics, statics, &c. All these words are of 
Greek origin. They are from certain adjectives in the 
neuter gender, e.ff., ipvmxa « matters connected toith 
Nature, onriKo. » matters connected toith vision, &c. 
Hence, though the sense is singular rather than plural 
in the present English, the 'S, as an inflection, is plural 
rather than singular. 
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Feas, — ^The -«y the -« in the Latin pimm « a pea, %.b^ 
really a part of the singular noun. 

32. The only notable exceptions to the rules thab 
the plurals in -« are identical in sound with the posses- 
sive cases consist in certain words ending in •/, as shdff 
wifej Ufef &c. Here the possessive case is perfectly 
regular^ as Mlf^ shdfs, "^faf viife^s. In the plural the 
/ is changed into Vj as shelves, wives, Uves, 

33. Gender of Substantives, — The preceding pa^es have 
treated on declension, which is itself a variety of inflection. But 
though they have noticed both declension in the way of number, 
and declension in the way of case, they have said nothing about 
the declfflision of gender. Yet English substantives have cer- 
tainly signs of gender. The -ess in words like peer-ess, princ-ess, 
&c., though a decided sign of gender, is scarcely an English 
woid. But the -en in t/ix-en es the German fuchs-inn *=s female 
foXf is undeniably both a sign of gender, and an English one ; 
and the older the stage of the language, the more nxmierous 
these truly English signs of gender become. 

In words like king, queen, horse, mare, cock, hen, and many 
others, there are different names for the males and females, ancl 
the names of the males are masculine, and the names of the 
females are feminine, and all this is in the way of gender. But 
it is not declension. 

In compounds like man-servant, maid-servant, he-goat, and she- 
goat, along with others, there is also a distinction of gender. 
But there is no difference of declension. 

In words like hero, heroine, peer, peeress, actor, actress, there 
is a difference of gender expressed by a special affix ; and in 
this we have an approach to declension. But though the words 
in every one of these pair differ from one another in their ter- 
mination, there is no ^fference between them in respect to their 
case and nimiber. The possessive case and the plural of hero, 
peer, and actor areformed by the addition of s ; and so are those 
of heroine, peeress, and actress — hero*s, heroes, heroint^s— peer's, 
peers, peeressesr-actor, actor's, actors, actresses. 

True declension requires more than this ; but the whole 
system of gender is so incomplete in the present stage of the 
English, that the difference is best explained by an example 
from a language where the inflection is roller, namely, the Latin. 
It is only necessaiy to premise that genitor means father, and 
genitrit, mother. The syllables in italics are the signs of case 
and number ; the syllables or and ix those of gender. 
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Sit^fular 

Norn, Genitor Genitriz. 

Gen, Genitor-^* 

Dot. Grenitor-t 

Ace, Genitor-em Genitzic-em. 

Foe Genitor Genitrix. 



€renitrio-t«. 
Genitric-t. 



Plural 

yam. 6enitor-e«. 

Gen, Genitor-Kin. 

Dot, GtsoiUa^Ums, 

Voc. Genitor-e«. 

AU. Grenitor-t^. 



Here the difference of gender has no inflnenoe on the de- 
clension. On the other hand, in dominut «s alord, or master , and 
domina s a lady, or mtstreM, the declension is affected, and the 
signs of both number and case are varied according to the gender. 



Angular 

Norn. Domin-a Domin-Kf . 
Gen, Domin-(B Domin-4. 
Dai, DominHB Domin-c. 
Aco. Domin-^om Domin-wn. 
Voc. Domin-a Domin-€. 



Fharal 

Norn, Domin-tfB 
Getu Domin-oncm 
Dot, Domin-tff 
Aee. Doniin««« 
Voc, DomiiWB 



Domin-ii 

Damin-orum 

Domin-M. 

Domin-ot. 

Domin-««. 



It is clear that, in the present English, so far as gender is 
concerned, words like hero and Tieroinef actor and actresB are de- 
clined like aewUor and gemUrix. Of a declension like that of 
dominus and domimxj we have, in the present stage of onr lan- 
guage, and for the class of substantives, no toice. In hi§ 
and her, him and her, he and it (hit), as well as in who and tolust, 
we have a true declension in the way of gender. But these 
words are pronouns, not substantives. Substantives, in tibe 
present stage of our language, have nothing nearer to the de- 
clension of gender than words like peer-ess and vix-en. 



ADJEOUYES. 

34. Adjeeliyes in Englieh are abBolutel j destitute of 
inflMion. We say good man, good iDomcm, good thmg, 
good men, good women, good tktngs, a good num^ehat, a 
goad voommCe bonnet, a good thing' » vakte. The substan- 
Idve may be changedi but the adjectiye is unchangeable^ 
yet the two words are said to agree with one another, 
and that tmly» The real fact, however, is that, as the 
adjectiye has no signs of gander, number, <» iiMiib^^<^fesst!^ 
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is no possibility of disagreement. In A.S. it had sucli 
signs, and in A.S. there was, of course, a positive agree- 
ment, a concord between the two parts of speech in 
this respect. 

35. The nearest approach to an inflection on the part 
of the adjective is found the so-called degrees of com- 
parison. But in the degrees of comparison the signs 
are not like those of the -« in fathers, or the -t in wha-4;^ 
&c., but like those of the -cA; in hSlock, and the other 
derivational elements of the second class. In other 
words, the degrees of comparison are not inflections. 

d6. An adjective shows that the name with which 
it is connected either possesses, or does not possess, a 
certain quality; white bread, black ink, clear glass, are 
combinations which tell us that the bread, mh, and 
glMS have the qualities of whiteness, blackness, and 
clearness. 

Some sorts of bread may be blacker than other sorts, 
and some particular sort may be the blackest of all. This 
means that objects may have certain qualities in dif- 
ferent degrees. One piece of glass may be brighter 
than another, and a third may be the brightest of all. 

Before we perceive the difference we must have com- 
pared the different objects. Hence adjectives are said 
to have their degrees of comparison. 

The positive degree gives the adjective in its simplest 
form, as white, black, dear, Some deny that this is a 
degree at all, inasmuch as there is no comparison. But 
the difference is of no great practical importance. 

The comparative is formed by the addition of -«r, as 
bright, brighter. 

The superlative is formed from the positive by the 
addition of sst, as bright, bright-est. 



lang 


lengre 


lengest 


Strang 


strengre 


strengest 


geong 


gyngre 


gyngett 


sceort 


sevtre 


seyrtest 


he^h 


hyrre 
yldre 


hvhst 
ytdest 


eald 
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87. In Anglo-Saxon the advtrht had, like the adiectinM. 
degrees of comparison, tiioogh there was a slight diffltfence 
between them. The adjeotives added -re and -esf, as tctarp^ 
scearpre, scearpett » thorp, sharper , aharpett f the adverbs -or and 
-ott, as scearpf ecearpoTy ecearpoet b sharply , more aharpity, most 
sharply. 

Moreover, the Anglo-Saxon adjectives often changed the 
vowel, making it smaUy and, by so doing^ accommodating it to 
the vowel of termination, in the way of Umlaut, 

Positive. ComparaUve, Svperlatioe, 

long 

strong 

young 

short 

Mgh 

old 

Of this change, the word, last qnoted is a still existing spe- 
cimen, as in the substantive elder, elders. 

The explanation of the present pronunciation of the word 
rather is connected with this. The a is pronounced like the a in 
father. But rather is an adverb, in which the comparative was 
-or- ; rathor, not rather, The^positive and comparative degrees 
of the adjective are obsolete. These were rather and rathest, vrith 
the a sounded as in spcute. The meaning of the adjective was 
early, forward, soon ; and, in Milton, the rathe primrose meant 
the early primrose. The advierb means preferably, more willingly, 
sooner ; and, as in the adverbs, the sign of comparison was -o, 
which is a broad vowel, and (besides titus) acted on the vowel of 
the preceding syllable so as to make it broad also, the -a in the 
present adverb is sounded like the -«( fnfalher, 

38. The old comparatives in -s, — Worse, 

The comparative degree, as we have seen, is formed from the 
positive by the addition of -er, the superlative by that of -est, 
I^othing is much simpler than ihii. 

But the superlative may also be formed from the comparative 
by changing the r of the comparative into s, and adding t ; as 
<£trk-er, dark-es, dark-es't, cold-er, eold-^, eold-es-t, &c. This is 
anything but simple. 

Simple, however, or not, it is necessary that the alternative 
should be noticed, inasmuch as the Moesogothic is oldest of any 
German, and the Moesogothic comparative is naturally held to 
give us the oldest form. Now the comparative of the Modsogpthie 

C2 
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was not formed by the soudcL of -r, but by the sound of the 
sibilant -9, to, or 2; and words like ald-iza, bat-ixa, sut-iza, were 
the original forms of what became in old High-German alt-irOf 
bett^rOf suats-irOf and in English, old-er, bett-ery sweet-er. 

Vairgiza^ then, in Moesogothic was the form of the O. H. G. 
un'mro, the M. H. 6. toirser, the O. S. wersa, the A. S. wyrsa, and 
the O. N. verri, the Danish vagrre, the Swedish vSrre, 

39. More, — ^This in Moesogothic is makaf the z being 
the sign of the comparative degree, the fundamental word 
being mah, in the Greek ftcyac, and in the Latin magnus. 
The same is the root in the English words might, mam, 
may, much, muckle, and (P) many. There is no word, 
however, in the present English from which we can derive 
more, or which we can call the positive form of more 
and most. The nearest approach to it in respect to its 
form is the obsolete word moe, but this is considered to 
be only a shortened form of more. 

Less, — This is held to be connected with the word lazy 
rather than with the word Uttk, Lasiv6za la, in Moeso- 
gothic, an ordinary comparative of lasiv-s ; being the 
connecting vowel, and z the s which we have seen repre- 
senting the later -r. See § 88. 

Next, best, last. — Contractions of mghest, &^«^, and 
ht-st s from the root better and from late. 

Near, nearer, — The first of these forms was in A.S. 
neah ; with nearre, near, and nyr for its comparative. 
Hence, the present -r in near is no true r at all, but the 
(vulgar) arr in idearr and Mariarr, 

Farther, — ^This is the comparative of far; and means 
more far, or more distant. The 'th' is no part of the 
root, but euphonic. 

Ikarther, — ^This is the comparative otfore ; and means 
mort fonotsrd. The "th" is the th in forth '^ forward. 
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Former — ^In A.S. format was the superlative of fore ; 
the -9n- being the -nv" in the Latin primus, and the 
Lithuanic pirmas. 

40. The superlatives; ending in -mostf like foremost, 
hindmost, utmost, and others, though apparently yeij 
simple, are, in reality, very complex, forms. They look 
as if they were compounds of the word mo^. But in 
Anglo-Saxon we have the -m- standing alone. 



Att^bhSaxon, 
innema 
iitema 
sitSenui 
IsBtema 
ni'Sema 



EHgUah, 

inmost 

ontmoflt 

latest 

latest 

nethennost 



Anglo-Saxon. 


Engluh. 


fonna 


foremost 


aefbema 


aftermost 


ofema 


utmost 


hindema 


hindmost 


midema 


midmost 



To this form in -fi»- the ordinary sign -0^ is stq)er' 
added. 

Hence, in the present English, the different parts of 
the syllable most come from different quarters. The m 
is the m in the Anglo-Saxon words innema, &c. ; whilst 
the -^t is the common sign of the superlative. In sepa- 
rating, then, such words as midmost into its component 
parts, we should write — 



mid-m-ost not mid-most 


fore-m-ost not fore-most 


ut-m-ost — ut-most 


in-m-ost — in-most 


iip*m-ost — up-most 


hind-m-ost — hind-most 



In certain words the syllable m-ost is added to a 
word already ending in er; that is, to a word already 
marked with the sign of the comparative degree. 



neth-er-most 

ntt-er-most 

upp-er-most 



hind-er-most 

out-er-most 

inn-er-most 



41. Drfect arid Complement, — In such sequences in 
the way of degree as good, letter, had, worse, and a few 
others, thera is no irregtdarity^ but onV^ dsf «^« ^\^QL^ ^^ 
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comparatiTe of goad is lost, and tlie original podtive ol 
better is lost also. The same is the case with had, worsen 
Here what one word has lost the other retains ; so thai 
what is defectiyef on one side is made good (complemented) 
on the other. This is defect and complement 

42. The sign of the comparatiYe, i.e. the syllable -er, is 
equivalent in import to the word fiiore, and vice vend. The sign 
of the snperlatiYe, -eaf, is in a similar rdation to the woM snoaf. 
We may say either bright-erf or more bright, brightest, or most 
bright. The forms in -er and -est are synthetic, and belong to 
etymology. The pairs of words, like more bright and most bright, 
are analytic, and belong to syntax. 

43. The adjediTe, at the present time, is of all our 
nouns the most destitute of inflection. In Anglo-Saxon 
it had not only its signs of gender, number, and case, 
but it had also a double series, or system, of them* 
When the adjective was used wthout the definite ar- 
ticle its declension ran thus : 



Sing. 
Masc. Fern. 



Neia. 



Plvr. 
Masc. Fern. 



Neut. 



N. blind blind l^hid 

A. blindne blinde blind 

D. blindam blindre blindam 

*A. blinde — blinde 

G. blindes blindre bUndes 



N. blinde blinde blinde 
A. blinde blinde blinde 
2>. blindam blindam blindum 
A. blinde blinde blinde 
G. blindra blindra blinda 



When preceded by the definite article, thus — 

Sing. Plur. 



Nom, 
Ace. 
Bat. 
•AbL 
Gen, 

T 


Masc. 

bUnda 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 


Fern, 

blinde 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 


NeuL 

blinde 

blinde 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 


AU genders, 

blindan 

blindan 

blindum 

blindum 

blindena 



fi TUa (AUatiee) if Rask's name. ImetrummUal is ano^h«r. 
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Of this difference we have traces as late as the 
fifteenth century, and in reading the poetry of Chaucer 
we must be careful not to treat the final e, when pre- 
ceded by the, as mtite, 

PRONOUNS. 

44. The true personal pronouns are those of the first 
and second persons only, tiz. I and thou. 

He, she, it, and they, the so-called pronouns of the 
third person, are, in reality, demonstrative pronouns. 

Of the true personal pronouns the first denotes the 
person speaking, whoever he may be ; the second (who- 
ever he may be) the person spoken to. 

In neither of these is there any distinction of gender, 
nor is it needed. 

The so-called pronoun of the third person is the 
name of the person or object spoken about. The person 
may be either a male or a female; and the object a 
thing, Le, something of no definite gender at all, or 
neuter. 

Hence, in the pronouns of the third person, there 
are not only three genders, but three corresponding 
series of forms — he, she, it. 

Of the true personal pronouns, or those of the first 
and second persons, the declension is wholly different 
from that of all other nouns ; and this is the case not 
only in English, but in all the Indo-European lan- 
guages. 

I stands entirely by itself^ and is found only in the 
nominatiye case. 

Me and my have no nominatiye case at all ; neither 
is the -y in my nor the -n in mine the sign of an ordi- 
nary possessiye. 
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W§, our, and us, in the plural number, are suffidentljr 
unlike each other to pass for different words rather 
than yarialions of a single root. 

In thou and thee we have a difference between the 
nominative and the objectiye singular. For nominatiTe 
and objectiye plural we haye ye and you, interchangeable 
in meaning. Meanwhile the connection between the 
two pairs of words, or the form in -th and the form in -y, 
is more obscure than that between the plural forms of 
the first person. 

45. The demonstrative pronouns give us the typical 
pronominal inflection. They give us a case in -m, as him 
and whom: and they also give us a true sign of the 
neuter gender in the words wha^, tha-t^ i-t (hit), &om he. 
The interrogatiyes and relatives follow the inflection 
of the demonstratives. 

The definite article, which is now wholly uninflected, 
was originally declined through three genders, two num- 
bers, and (at least) four cases. 

When this was the case, the pronoun of the third 
person, Jte, had an equally complete declension ; and its 
plurals, which are now those of the or that, were the 
ordinary modifications of he. 

At the same time the words that and this, which now 
pass for the true demonstratives, had a mixed, and not 
very intelligible, declension of their own. 

Finally, the word which is now she, and which passes 
for the feminine of ?ie, corresponded with a true masculine 
form, se. They were used, however, as the definite 
article ; which, in West Saxon, at least, ran se, sea, lp<st, 
like the Greek b, ri, t6. 

46. The exact details of all this we may collect from 
the following table : — 
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\ 




Mate. 


Singular. 
Fern. 


iVett^. 


Plural. 
AU Genders, 


Nom. 
Ace, 
Dat, 
Gen, 


he 
hine 
him 
his 


heo 
heo 
hire 
hire 


hit 
hit 
him 
hifl 


hi. 
hi. 
him. 
heora. 


Nom, 

Ace, 

Dat. 

Gen, 

Abl, 


(>e) 
]>aiie 

>am 


C>eo) 

)>am 
[>tere 
? 


]>ffit 
)>8et 
|>am 
|>8es 

M 


]>dm* 
|>ara. 


Nom. 
Ace, 
Dat, 
Gen, 


|>es 
|>isiie 
)>issum 
pisses 


|>e<5s 

)>is8e 
i>i88e 


J>i8 
|>i8 

|>i8Ram 
)>isses 


1,48. 

^issum. 
^issa. 
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For 8e, 

Nominative singular masculine m. 
„ „ feminine «eo. 



When heo disappeared from the declension of he, aeo 
took its place. Se, the masculine form for the article, 
gave way to fe, which/ as an article, lost all the inflec- 
tions of its singular number ; its inflections for the plural 
being transferred to that of ^. 

In all this there is loss, defect, and substitution. So 
far, however, as the mere signs of declension are con- 
cerned, there is nothing like irregularity. On the con- 
trary, the correspondence between the forms of he and 
those of the is very regular. So are the forms ee and seo 
— 80 far as they go. 

47. Thin Koidi these, — The obscurest of all these termi- 
nations is, undoubtedly, the s in this and those, and I 
doubt whether any true view as to its origin, adequately 
explained^ is to be found in any ordinary text-book. 
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The evidence of the following forms is decidedly in 
favour of its being the se of the old definite article, 
appended to the root th-, and incorporated with it. The 
lauguage from which we get this valuable illustration 
of the old noun, in its oldest known form, is the Norse ; 
and that in its oldest stage. 

■ Singular, 

Masc, Fern, NeuU 

Dat. )>aimsi jxui |>tn9a. 

Ace. jMnsi jtinsi pann, 

\finasi piTUua |>tiut. 

Kent. \>aUi, — — 

Plural 
MoBC, Fern, Neut. 

Nom. \>aisi (^ : |>atrjt) pan (o : pdrsi) \>au»i (|>tfn) 

Dat. \>aitMi — — 

Ace J>a»t (o : pan) pasi pati (o ; parn) — 

Neut. pausi (>««). — — 

48. With this end the details of the true and typical 
declension of the pronoims as represented by the demon- 
strative and interrogative ; for there are only three other 
pronouns that have any declension at all, and that is the 
declension of the substantives (1) sdfy sdfs, selves: 
(2), one* one's, ones ; (3), other, othei's, others, 

49. The remaining pronouns are declined like a^yeo- 
ttveSf or follow the adjectival declension. But, as the 
adjective is not declined at all, this remark seems mean- 
ingless. Such, however, it is not. The pronouns and the 



* As in one says — one does not like to hear one's friend abused 
— n< ioife and little ones are u>eU. There can be little doubt but 
that in some cases the indefinite one is the French on in on dit^ 
one says. How far, however, this is the case in other combina- 
tions 18 a ddabtful questi^^ 
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adjectives which are no^ t<»declined were once declined ; 
and when this was the case^ the two parts of speech 
were declined alike. 

MISCELLAinSOUS NOTICES CONNECTED WITH THE 
INFLECTION OF THE FBONOVNS. 

50. The combination t-hre has two meanings and a 
double origin. When used as the definite article, it repre- 
sents the Anglo-Saxon ]>6. When it comes before a com- 
parative degree it represents the Anglo-Saxon ]>i, l^y or 
))vt. This was the definite article in the instrumental 
case. ^ AU the more^ was in A.S. 'eaU j)6 mdre,* cor- 
responding to the Latin eo maga » hy that much more. 

Then is now an adverb of time. In A.S. it was the 
masculine accusative of the. 

There is now an adverb of place. In A.S. it was 
the feminine dative of t?ie. 

The meaning of then is at that time, the subbtantive 
denoting titne being understood. The meaning of there 
is at that place, or in that direction^ the substantive de- 
noting this being understood. This shows us how one 
part of speech can change into another, and how out of 
a pronoun in the oblique case, the noun with which it 
agrees being lost, an adverb may be deduced. 

What has taken place with tJien and there has also 
taken place with when and where, the accusative and 
dative of who. Here = in this place or in this direction, 
stands in the same relation to he. 

From these forms in -w we get, by the addition of 
-e* or -^, the present forms in -ce — Tience, thence, whence, 
originally hennes, whennes, thennes. 
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51. The numeralfl fall into two divisions : (1,) cnrdtnalt, aaont, 
twOf {hree, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten; and ^2) ordinals, 
as first, second, third, fourth, fifih, sixth, seoenih, eighth^ ninJOi, 
tenth, &c. 

The affixes -teen, as in thirteenths + 10, and -ty, as in thirty sa 
3 X 10, have been already noticed. 

52. llie ordinals are of two kinds : (1,) first and second, which 
have no connection, as words, with the cardinals one and two ; 
(2,) the remainder, from ^ird to tenth (or twelfth) indnsive, in 
which -d or -th is added to the corresponding cardinal — t^aree, 
thir-d, ten, ten-th, &c. 

The word first is, word for word, the superlative de^ee of 
fore SB foremost, or most in front. Its character as an ordinal is 
not so much founded on its relation to the corresponding cardinal 
(^one), as upon its relations to the numbers of the series that 
succeed it, of which it is the^r«^ in order. 

The word second is from the Latin secundus, from sequor^tl 
foUow. It means next to the first. Here, again, its relations are 
rather yriih. first, which it foUows, and with third, which it pre- 
cedes, than with two. 

As to the remaining ordinals, their import in connection with 
order is not so clear. 

Word for word, the derivatives, like third, fourth, &c., are, 
manifestly, the ordinals of three and four. Yet the relation 
between Vurd and three, &c is not founded on the notion of 
order. The exact nature of this relation is not so clear ; but it 
is certain that the words first and second are ordinal in their 
relations to one another, and not to one and two, their corre- 
sponding cardinals ; whereas third and fourth are ordinal (so far 
as they are so at all) to three and four, the corresponding 
cardinals. 

The appreciation of the di£ference is important, because in 
the wordB first and second we have elements which correct the 
notion of the ordinality in numerals with that of the degrees of 
comparison in adjectives. It does not, however, follow that 
because this occurs with the first two numerals of the list, it runs 
through the whole series. 

58. Another fact which commands attention is the diffSsrence 
between the existing forms of the present numerals and the 
older ones ; and, from this point of view, the names foil, 9, and 
10, seven^ nine, and ten, are important. 

For sev-eti, the Scandinavian languages give us the simpler 
forms syv, and sju, i,e, forms without the -n. The Greek gives 
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us iir-TcL, where there is no -n, but a -t The Latin, in sqi-t-em^ 
gives US both -f- and -n (in the shape of -m). 

The older forms of both nine and ten were dissyllabic — negen^ 
and tegen, Hhtmf taihun. This •^ or -A- is the Latin -c- in 
cU-cem, and the Greek -J(- in Bttc-cu For 9, it is represented 
by the Latin -v- in novem ; the -m in both nooem and decern 
representing the English -n — ntw, <ei». There is a good deal of 
specolation connected with these additions of -m (n) and -t'. 

Respecting the origin of these, the current doctrine is that they 
are no part of the original cardinid form at all. This in the names 
for 7, 9, and 10 is held to be tyv, neg^ and dek—or some theory 
eqaally simple. The -U and -m-, on the other hand« are held to 
be signs of tiie ordinals, which have^ so to say, been thrown back, 
or r^ected on the cardinals. 

54. Eleven and twelve, — The peculiarity of these words is con- 
spicuous on the surface. The names for 18, 14, &c. are com- 
pounds of three +tenf four+ten, &o. Yet Uie names oi 
eleven and twelve are not one-teen and two-teen^ though they are 
thus in Latin and Greek — as in the former langusge unaecim, 
duodecimo in the latter Svitxa, SM^cica. Nor is it difficult to see 
that the e- in e4even'»one, and the te;s=in tw-lf^iwo—yrotd for 
word. Moreover, the -Iv and -If in the second element of the 
Compound point to the same amx. What then is the meaning 
of this -If (or lev-(en)? Thirty years ago it was suffici«it to 
say that it was the l-v in the woid leave, and meant ten over, or 
ten with a remainder of one, or two But this view has been 
iminroved on. In so important a member of the Indo-European 
family of languages as the Lithuanic, arguments have been 
found for believing that the 4 may be the a in decern and Stxa, 
the t- in ten (tia-un), and moreover that the v may be a modifi- 
cation of k. If so, Uv =^ tig, OT dek, and the elements are the same 
as in thirteinf fourteen, and the like. In confirmation of this 
view it is .|[eneraUy added that the whole series, from 11 to 19 
iiiclusive, is in Lithuanic formed by this affix -lik — vieno-^ika, 
dwa-Uka=sl2, devyno-lUta, deszifnt-Hka= 18 and 19. H^ice, we 
infer that the -If and -Iv, in eleven and twelve, are the same as the 
-Kk- throughout the whole Lithuanian series, i.e, the name for 
10. 

" "But' it is clear that the view may be reversed, and that it 
mar \>q m^ntained that by revei-sing the assumption the 
Lithuanic -/iJfc- may be the same in import as the Iv in English, 
and the uniformity consists, not in the use of a word meaning 
ten being consistently adhered to^ but in the consistent use of a 
w;ord meaning over, or in excess, 

' 'I have never seen ttiis alternative suggested as it ought to 
be, if observed. More than this, I have never found it «x.^Uj»*S:^ 
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stated that the change from J to /is a matter of mere inference, 
and not a fact fomided on the word lika being used for ten in a 
definite and straightforward manner. The Lithaanic for 10 is 
deszimpt, and the letter changes between / and d and between 
k and V are got from other quarters, not too distinctly exhibited. 
Most of all, the word lik itself is, in Lithuanic, just what it is 
in the Latin Knquo, lic-t-us ; viz. the English word leave. 

The new doctrine may be preferable to the older one, or the 
rontrai^. This is a point upon which the reader must form his 
own opinion. Those, however, who propound it should give the 
evidence on both sides ; and this they have not done. In the 
opinion of the present writer the old doctrine is the sound one. 

65. Hundred, thowand, and million, — The third of 
these names is ficom the Latin miUe » 1000 ; the second, 
in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, is given by three different 
words ; the Slavonic, Lithuanic, and German languages 
alone use the present form ; SI. tusan^ : Lit. tukstafvU: 
M. G. tusundi. That the hund^ in hundred is, word for 
word, the cenU in the Latin cent^mj is certain ; ceniU' 
being believed to have arisen out of some such as dakan- 
dakanta » ten decads. In some way or other, too, it is 
held that the -nd, in the words meaning 1000 (thousand), 
is from the same origin. 

THE VEBBAIiS. 

56. Words like hunting and hunter are called verbal 
substantives. The form in ^ng g^ves us the name of the 
act, that in -«r of the agent. 

THE VERBS. 

67, The verb is the name of either an action or a 
state ; as heat, drive, Uve, &c. The inflection of a verb 
is called its conjugation. 

58. The conjugation of the verb, in the present 
English, is very simple. Li the earlier stages of the laiw 
guage it was more elaborate. 
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69. The points connected with the conjugation of the 
yerb are mood, tenae, and person. 

60. The infinitive mood is simply the inflected verb^ 
so is the imperative ; so, also, with i)ie single exception 
of the words toere and wert, is the subjunctive or con- 
junctive.. The third person singular of this mood 
undoubtedly difiers from the corresponding person of the 
indicative , for we saj if he speak the indh, rather than he 
speaks the truths The difference, however, on the part 
of the conjunctive is indicated, not by any sign of inflec- 
tion, but by the absence, or want, of one. 

61. The present participle is formed by the addition 
of 'dng, and the formation is one of the most regular ones 
in the language, speak, move, be, speakning, mov-ing, he-mg, 

62. The past participles, such as caUod, spoken, Sec, are 
best considered in conjunction with the past tenses. The 
tenses of the present English are three : (1,) the present, 
(2,) the perfect, and (3) the preterit. 

The present has no special sign of tense. Neither 
has it any special sign of either number or person in the 
plural. In the singular, it has no sign for the first per- 
son ; though it has the termination -st for the second, 
and 'S for the third. Hence the inflection runs : 



1 ^9eak 


Wetpeak 


Thouspeak^t 


Ye tpeak 


He ipeak-8 


They speak 



The second person is obsolete or obsolescent. The older 
form of the third was -th, as Ad or she tpeaketh, 

63. The perfect has, in respect to its persons, only 
one inflection, and that obsolete or obsolescent. 

I moke I Weepoke 

(Tlum spoAett) Ye ipofte 

Ueepoie \ Tk^v^f^^ 

b2 
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64. The preterit; in respect to its signs of number a 
person, is as destitute of inflection as the perfect. It l 
only one sign, and that is the obsolete -0^ of the seco 
person singular. 



J moved 
(T%ou movedst) 
He moved 



We moved 
Ye moved 
They moved 



FOSMATION OP THB FEBFECT. 

The Vowel long. — (1.) Change from or a to 
Vowel of the participle the same as that of the impel 
tive mood and the present tense. 



Blow 




blew 




Mown 


Crow 




crew 




crown 


Grow 




grew 
knew 




grown 


Know 






known 


Throw 




threw 




thrown 


Draw 




drew 




drawn 


Fly 




flew 




flown 


Slay 




slew 




slain 


(2.) Vowel 


long (spelt ea)f followed 


by the liqui 


/ or r, by k or 


by V. 








Steal 




* stole 




stolen 


Bear 




*bore 




borne 


Swear 




* swore 




sworn 


Tear 




*tore 




torn 


Wear 




*wore 




worn 


Break 




* broke 




broken 


Speak 
Weave 




* spoke 
*wove 




spoken 
woven 


(3.) Vowel long, 


followed By 


a sibilant. 


Freeze 




froze 




frozen 


Choose 




chose 




chosen 



*In aJJ these there is a second obsolete ot obao\eac«;iiV.ioTi& 
^^^^ Atr^ staare, tare, ware, brake, make, TYie form va -o-,\tf 
«»w; was the one which determined the patticipte. 
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(4) Vowel longi change from a to oo. 



Shake 

Take 

Wake 



thook 

took 

woke 



Juiken 

taken 

waken 



(5.) Vowel longi or rather the diphthong «t (spelt 
rith %)f changed to o in the perfect, and to i in the 
artidple. 



Bide 


bid 


bidden 


BiU 


bit 


bitten 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Bide 


rode 


ridden 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Smite 


emote 


smitten 


Strike 


struck 


stricken 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Write 


wrote 


written 



Vowel short, — (6.) The vowel a short ^ followed by 
I, Uj ng, or nk^ change to a in the singular number, and 
3 M in the plural. 



Present, 



Perfect, 



Participle, 



Swim 


swam 


swum 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bun 


ran 


run 


Spin 
Win 


span 
wan 


spun 
wun 


Cling 


clang 


clung 


FUng 


fang 


flung 


mng 


rang 


rung 


Sing 


sang 


sung 


Spring 
^ng 


sprang 


sprung 


stang 


stung 


Wring 
Dnnk 


' wrong 
drank 


wrung 
drunk 


Sink 


»ink 


%u-nk 


Stink 


stank 


iXutOk 



(7.) Bmd, Jmd, wind, grind.— "^^x^ ^^ ^ '^'^ ^"""^ 
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sounded long; and the change in the perfeet is to oti — 
fotmdy wound, ground. Originally it was short, and then 
this perfect was like swam, btmd, fand, wand, hunden, 
funden, grunden* 

Did — ^this was in Anglo-Saxon (fu20; in Old Saxon 
d^da, 

65. The Preterit renM.— The fullest form in which 
the characteristic dgn in -ed of the preterit is known is 
in the plural of the Moesogothic ; where nasi-^^-^m a 
we saved, from the infinitive nasi^an, and present noswi. 
This douhle -d is found in both the indicative and the 
conjunctive moods ; but in the indicative mood^ only in 
the singular number. 

a. Preterit Tente of the Indicative Mood, 
Singtdar, Dwd. PluraL 

1. ziasi-</-a — ntAi-d-^dxxm 

2. moA-d^ nasi-^I-6ddt8 nasord^de^ 
.3. naair^a — ji»tard4dam. 

b. Preterit Tense of the Conjunctive Mood, 

Singular. Dual, Plural, 

1. naai-d-^cRaa. — nasi-cf-Scfeima 

2. nasi-d-^efeis naei-'dSdvLta n&ai-d4dbi 
8. na8i-d4di — naai-d-MeixiA 

66. The connecting Vowel,-— Th^ next element is the 
letter i—nas-i'dedum. This is the connecting link be- 
tween the theme and the sign of tense ; for it belongs 
neither to the tense nor the main word. The Moeso- 
gothic has three such connectives: nas-i-da^I saved; 
haJb-0'da*:» I healed; hab-tii'da^I had. The first two 
are found in the Anglo-Saxon ner-^-de^I saved; hrf-o- 
de » I loved. Here d, and d only, is the sign of the tense. 

67. Then follow the signs of person — lufod'C, lufod^ 
est ; lufodrc with lufod-on, for all the three persons of the 

plural 
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Of these the second (loved-^) is the only one still in 
existence, though scarcely common and current. 

Of the connecting vowels the o has become obsolete, 
while -6 is becoming so, or obsolescettt. So far as we 
pronounce it in the reading of the Bible, or use it for the 
purposes of metre, it is, in words like l^essedf moved, &c, 
a part of the spoken language. In loved, moved, stabbed, 
&c., as used in ordinary language, it is a sound to the 
eye only ; in other words, no sound at alL 

When, however, the fundamental verb ends in an 
explosive dental (dot t), the e is sounded; inasmuch as^ 
it prevents the concurrence of two similar sounds. 

If the final sound of the fundamental verb be a surd, 
p, /, k, or s, the d of the affix becomes < ; in other words, is 
accommodated to the original consonant in respect to its 
sonancy. This is what we have already seen in the « or s 
of the plural number and possessive case of substantives. 
Indeed the change is only a portion of a general euphonic 
law, notice of which has been taken elsewhere. 

68. Subject to these rules, the formation of the Eng- 
lish preterit is not only simpler than that of the perfect, 
but remarkable for its regularity : a term which has mis- 
led most of us into calling the perfects irregular. 

(1) Verbs ending in -c^; 



rid 


rid 


rid 


shred 


shred 


shred 


shed 


shed 


Bhed 


spread 


spread 


spread 


(2) Verbs ending in -^ :' 








bunrt 


bunt 


burst 


pat 


put 


put 


cast 


cast 


cast 


set 


set 


set 


cost 


cost 


cost 


shut 


shut 


shut 


cut 


cut 


cut 


sUt 


sUt 


sUt 


hit 


hit 


hit 


spUt 


spUt 


spUt 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


sweat 


sweat 


sweat 



knit knit knit 



thrust \bara&^ V^Kcoai^ 
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When the d is preceded by /, «, or r (liquids)^ the e 
is ejected, and^ along with it, one of the cTs^ the other 



bend 


bent 


• 

bent 


lend 


lent 


lent 


bnild 


bnilt 


bnilt 


rend 


rent 


rent 


gild 


gilt 


gilt 


send 


sent 


sent 


gird 


girt 


girt 


spend 


spent 


spent 



In all these cases the vowel is short. When long, 
however, it is shortened ; though it is by no means ne- 
cessary that this shortening should be expressed in the 
spelling. Unless this be Borne in mind the ear will be 
misled by the eye. 



bleed 


bled 


bled 


lead 


led 


led 


breed 


bred 


bred 


read 


read 


read 


feed 


fed 


fed 


speed 


sped 


sped 



69. In bereave, cleave, creep, keep, leSve, Idee, sleep, 
sweep, we&p, of which the respective preterits are bereft, 
cleft, kSpty Uft, Idst, slept, swSpt, wept, we have the vowel 
shortened— but still the same vowel ; the consonant that 
follows b^g not (as in burnt, &c) a liquid. Here 
the vowel is the same ; but it is changed in respect to 
qwmtUy, 

70. In tm, tdld : sell, sdld, it is changed not only in 
respect to quantity, but to quality as well. 

71. Verbs in which thejmdl consonant is'kor g. — ^The 
allied sounds of h and ^ (as in gun) undergo the same, 
or nearly the same, changes ; and they are numerous. 

a. Thffj pass into the sound of y. The Anglo-Saxon 
forms of lay and say were — 

Present* Preterit. Participle. 

lecge Usgde ge-lcBgd 

secge »agde ge-smgd 

lag lend laid (pronounced ladt) 

say 9aid said (pronounced s^t) 
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b. Also into that of h, originally a guttural g. The 
Anglo-Saxon forms of 9sek were — 



Present. 
aeee 
Hence seek 

c. Also into that of ng* 

Anglo-Saxon hringe 

Modem Englsih bring 



Preterit. 
eokte 
sought 



brohte 
brought 



Participle. 

ge-§oht 
sought 



ge^roht 
hrvughi 



d. Also into that of ngh, 
Infinitiye. 

Compare the German ich denke^I think; mkh 



Preterit 

yShU 
\fuhu 



Participle. 
ge.\^=zthink 
ge.^itht^8eem 



diinkt « meseems, 

e. Also into that of Uih. 



Anglo-Saxon 
Modem English 



Present. 
tmct 
teach 



Preterit. 

tahte 
taught 



Participle. 

ge-Ueht 
taught 



Here the preterit is like that of the preceding in- 
stances. The prttmt, however^ is changed: the k be- 
coming Uh, 

Catchf caught, caught, does not occur in the oldest English. 
In Layamon we find eaeehe, eahte, caht. This yerb has con- 
formed to the past tense of teach, &c. — (Morris, Historical Out- 
lines, &c. p. 171.) 

Buy, — ^In A. S. bgcge, bohte, g&'boht 

Work. — In A.S. loyrce - 1 work : %oorh4e « I worked ; 
ge-^orhtm worked. In addition to the change in the 
consonant^ r is transposed. Beseech, — ^The main verb is 
sec-e*'I seek. In English be-seech, be^sovghi. The 
simple verb seek presences the k. The compound changes 
it after the manner of teach, &c. 
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72. NounSy as has been previously stated, are dedined; 
verbs conjugated. Both declension and conjugation are 
a spedes of inflection. 

The partidple is generally assodated in grammar 
with the verb. The sign of the partidple, however, is 
not an inflection. It is a word like the comparative and 
imperative degrees of adjectives, or words like colder 
and coldest. The syllables -er and "Cst are, in the present 
state of the language, unchanged. In its older stages 
they took additional syllables, as the dgns of gender, 
number, and case. They have, however, fallen into 
disuse ; but, when they existed, they were the same as 
those of the adjective. 

So far, then, as its declension goes, the participle is 
akin to the adjective. 

But, in respect to its meaning, the partidple is akin 
to the verb. Adjectives merely suggest qualities, states, 
or conditions. Partidples imply actions. A sleepy man 
is a man indmed to sleep, or one with the quality of 
sleepiness. A sleeping man is one actually in the act of 
sleqmig, as opposed to that of waking. 

Again adjectives, such as black, blue, hot, cold, wisCf 
or brave, &c., may be simple imderived words. Parti- 
ciples are never simple words -, on the contrary, they have 
always two elements, the termination, which is the sign 
of its participial character, and the main word to which 
it is affixed — e.g. sleqhing, rearming, standring, &c., and 
the first element, in every true partidple, is a verb. 

The participles, however, when inflected, have case 
and gender ; which the verb has not. And they have 
nojsersons; which the verb has. 
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The participles are three in number ; one for each 
tense. 

The present participle is, as regards voice, active. 

The other two participles, or the participles of past 
time, are, in the matter of voice, passive. 

73. In respect to its formation, the present participle, 
or the participle of the active voice, is the most regular 
inflection in our language. It is simply formed by the 
addition of -ing. 

The participle of the preterit tense is nearly, though 
not quite, as simple and regular. 

74. The perfect participle is, by no means, either 
simple or regular. 

When the tense changes from strong to weak, the 
participle generally does the same ; though not always 
at the same time. It is generally the last to change. 

Hew hewed hewn 

75. With words like «tww, hegiuj i^n, sinQj drink, 
shrmkfBnd. sink, where there are two forms for the perfect, 
one in d, and the other in iif the participle invariably takes 
the latter. It is absolutely wrong to say I have swam, 
began, rang, sang^ drank, shrank, or sank, however 
proper such forms may be for the perfect. 

76. When the main verb contains an -n, an -n^, an 
'nk, or an-iw, the affix -^i is dropped — szoum, begun, run, 
spun, won, clung, flung, I'ung, sung, sprung, stung, wrung j 
drunkf shrunk, sunk, stunk, ground, found, wound, bound. 

Shrunken, bounden, and diimken are the exceptions to 
this list; for in these words both forms occur. The 
forms in -en, however, are adjectival rather than purely 
participial, as a shy-unken sinew, our bounden dutg, a 
drunken vagabond. 
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The -e in borne is merely an artificial expedient aignf - 
lying the difference between bom, meaning brought into 
life, and borne =» carried. 

When the -n or -en is thus dropped^ the distinction 
between the participle and the tense is diminished ; and 
if the vowels of the forms are the same, there is no differ- 
ence between them^ e.g. spin, win, clmg,JUng, and tivng, 
spun, won, &c. 

77. In A.S. the participle of certain words likeft-eeze 
changed the s of the main word into -r. The old form 
of the vroid frozen was ge-froren. Milton nses^ora. At 
present, however, the only word in which the -r is re- 
tained is lorn (as in for-lom). This was in A.S. forluron. 
In the literary German it is verloren. In both cases it is 
the perfect participle of the verb signifying to lose. This 
is the division wherein the vowel of the present changes ; 
the A.S. conjugation being as follows: 



Present 
Ut Per, 
lese 
(jge)-ne9e 



ce6»e 



dreSse 

freSse 

be^reose 

hreSse 

forleose 



2nd Per. 

list 
genist 
cyst 
dryst 

fn/st 

begryst 

hrysi 

forlyst 



3rd Per. 


Perfect S. 


Perfect P. 


Participle. 


list 


l(BS 


IcBSon 


ge-les-en 


genist 


gencRS 


genceson 


ge-nes-en 


cyst 


ceds 


cur-on 


ge-coren 


dr^st 


dreds 


drur-on 


ge-dror-en 


fryst 


freds 


frur-on 


ge-froren 


begryst 
hryst 


areas 
nreds 


grur-vn 
hrur-im 


ge-gror-en 
ge-^ror-en 


forlyst 


forleds 


forlur-on for-loren 



78, Under certain conditions a perfect may take the 
guise of a present tense, especially if, for any reason or 
other, the present tense itself has become obsolete, and 
the reduplication of the perfect has been dropped. The 
only test is the meaning, and a little consideration vdll 
^22 us that in many conceptions the difference between 
pasi ttme and present comes to very Utde. I Ka-oe JownA 
^^ orZAave been informed, is past \ \)\\t I Icuau) \%^Tftr 
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sent. I have called to mind, or I have recoUected, is past ; 
I remember, however, is present. In Greek and Latin both 
oUa and memmi are perfects. It is usual, however, to 
translate them as presents, %,e. I know, and I remember, 

79. A word thus invested with the character of a 
present tense may become the base of a preterit ; and of 
this class of words we have in (1) can, (2) shaU, and (3) 
may, three notable examples. From these we get couid, 
should, and might, as preterits. The simpler forms, though 
presents in sense, are, in origin, perfects. 

80. Aught is a preterit, from the perfect ah, of which 
the present was age. To age » to owe. Owe, as a separate 
independent word, has as a regular preterit owed, 

81. Durst, in some respects, stands in the same rela- 
tion to dare as aught does to owe. Dare, like owe, has a 
regular conjugation — darest, dares, dared. Durst imder- 
goes no change of form whatever; neither has it a 
transitive power. We can, and do, use such expressions 
as I durst or durst not do this. But we cannot say I 
* durst * you to do this. In other words, we cannot use 
durst in the sense of challenge or defy. We can do this 
with dare — I dare you to touch me. 

82. Must, like durst, has only one form ; and, as in 
durst, the form is in ^st. It is one which has yet to be 
satisfactorily explained. 

THE VSBB SUBSTAWTIVK. 

88. The root in -s. This is the -» in the word is. 
It is not difficult to believe that this is s in the Latin 
est and the Ghreek cVrt; and such is really the caso. 
What becomes of the -8 in the ^ot^^ cmv, wri^ «dS>. wfe>A 
the chief queation connected 'wVik ^^& e.\rK^«t, 

84. Be, being, been axe tVe «»s^asi% ^^^«^^ cR. \. ^ 
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auxiliary in b, Beest « thou arty is obsolete^ or obsolescent 
The German form of the first person is hm — as ich linm 
lam; du hist ^ thou art. This -n represents an older -niy 
giving him J heom, &c. Hence he, like the root of am, is one 
of the words in which the old person in -m is still retained. 

85. Was and were are only current forms of the old 
infinitive wesan, for wastf if not obsolete or obsolescent, 
is an archaism. 

Of the three substantive verbs was is the only one 
which is exclusively peculiar to the German family. 
We have seen that am is found throughout the whole 
Indo-European class. The same is the case with he — 
which is the Greek <pvi»i, (pvfjn, the Latin /ut. 

It agrees with the other two in being defective ; and 
the present tense indicative is the tense from which it is 
most especially excluded. We use he in the sense of 
am, are, is, &c. ; but we never so use was or wes. This 
exclusion, however, does not apply to the imperative 
moody wherein the older language gives us wes and 
wesath in the sense he, conveying a command. More- 
over, wesan, wesende, and petcesen « he, heing, heen, 

DEFECT : CONFLTJEBTCE. 

86. Quoth is an excellent example of a defective verb. 
It is only foimd in the present tense, and then chiefly in the 
third person singular. The compound hc'queath, how- 
ever, is conjugated both regularly and completely — to 
hegueath, I hegueath (thou hequeathest), bequeathed (both 
as a tense and as a participle), hequeathing. 

87. The words did, became, and thought, are examples 
of what we zziajcall the confluence of two forms, originally 

distinct, but now identical. 
-^*^ <j5^ in the eenae of perform cm oct,\^^'^V^^ 
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cttffeient verb from do in the seHse of he mffioient, he 
mdtMe, and the like. The first do corresponds with the 
Latin ago or f ado ; the second with the Latin vaieo. Of 
the latter, the root was duff-anj the perfect deah, the 
preterit <loAfe. For the perfect do m* facto, or ago, see § 64. 

Became. — When this Teifb corresponded with the 
Latin^y the infinitive was hecommen, the perfect hecam. 
When it meant suHf he/U, and corresponded with the 
Latin decet, the infinitive was hecomtneUf and the preterit 
becommede, 

' Thouffkt,>*^The Anglo-Saxon inflections for the word 
yencan^ooimder (Latin puto) vreiQ ^^ence ^ (I) think; 
'pdhte*s thought f ge-p6ht, participle. 

The Anglo-Saxon inflection for the word meaning 
seem was pinean, pince, puhte, ge-puht 
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88. Syntax treats of separate words in combination 
with each other, and by so doing, diflers from ety- 
mology, which relates to single words only. 

Speech consists chiefly in (1) commands, (2) 
questions, and (8) statemeints or assertions. 

The combinations by which such commands, ques- 
tions, and statements are made, are called propositions^ 
fio that propositions are, at least, of three kinds. 

89. Propositions which convey commands are called 
imperative ; as^, tipeak, move, do this, do not go, and the 
like. As they are generally addressed to some one 
present, the name of the person GommaMskd. \s^si^ Vs?^ 
otmtted. Instead of saying Speak, JoKiv, JoWm, wew>>R.^ 

.Speak thou, Ac, we may fiim.ig\y ««^ SpeoWi* 

■E2 
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Propositions which convey questions are called inter- 
rogative ; as What is this f who are you f is it here f where 
isitf 

Propositions which convey statements are called 
declaratory ; as Summer is coming^ I am here, this is he, 

90. The class of declaratory propositions is far 
larger and more important than both the others put 
together ; for nearly all ordinary conversation, and the 
vast majority of written literature, consists mainly in 
statements. 

These say either that something is, or that something 
is not In the first the proposition is affirmative, and 
conveys an affirmation. In the second it is negative 
and conveys a deniaL The weather is wamij the men are 
not coming. 

91. In Logic it is only the declaratory propositions 
that are recognised; questions and commands being 
especially excluded. 

This, however, is not because they are other than 
propositions, but because Logic deals with speech only 
so far as it is applied to the purposes of argument, and 
because ic is only upon declarations — affirmative or 
negative — that any argument can be founded. 

92. The essential parts, however, of the three di- 
visions are the same, and there are in each two constant 
and indispensable elements — (1) that concerning which 
something is said, (2) that which is said concerning it. 
In the sun is warm, the sun is the object spoken about, 
or the subject to which what is said applies. The fact 
of its warmth is that which is asserted concerning it. 
T2r0 sun is warm is an affirmative, the moon is not 

fi^arm is a negative proposition. 'WitYioxjA. \)aftafc t^o 
clementa no proposition is possible : sni ^"^^^7 «^ V^^ ^^^ 
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necessary for questions and commands as they are for 
declarations. The object spoken to is the subject in 
imperatiye propositions ; though it is oftener understood 
than expressed. The subject in the question is that 
object concerning which the question is asked, ue, the 
name of the object about which information is required. 
In what is thisf the word thiB is the subject. The pecu- 
liarity of the word what is that it is to some extent a 
name and to some extent not a name. It is a name with 
which there is nothing to correspond except so far as it 
is supplied by the answer. The question merely indicates 
the desire of the asker for information : the nearest equi- 
valent to it being some such expression as something con^ 
ceming which I require infamiation ; in other words, it is 
a name of something as yet unknown, and, so to say, 
a name of something nameless. When the answer is 
given, we know for the first time what this really is. 

QtietHon — ^What is this ? Answer— X stone. 

The object concerning which we make an assertion 
is called the midfeet, Man, mmmerj winter, &c., are 
subjects; and we can assert of them that they are 
mortal, or warm^ or cold, &c. ; or the contrary. 

The assertion made concerning any object, or con- 
cerning the subject of our discourse, is called the prmfi^ 
cote. Mortal, vxtrm, cold, &c., are predicates : and we 
can speak of certain things as mortal, warm, cold, or the 
contrary. 

93. The following words, amongst many others, are 
capable of forming, hy themselves, subjects : — 

man bow wealth ox pen atmosphere 

mother fishing-rod length ass yd3s. ^a:<GDAs&»D^. 

daughter hunter fire V>\t€l nvi\u« ^^ 

borae sbooter water egg 'v\c<j ^***'^%,«^ 

dog book soul wiTvtw %:v^\% \ro»^^«^ 
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The following words^ amongst many others, are 
capable of forming, hy themselves, predicates : — 

good deep shooting hot fatherlike moved 

great happy laughing cold bodily beaten 

red womanly conquered strong essential sifted 

weak atmospheric drifted weak important buried, &c. 

94. The simplest propositions are those which condst 
of three words, one for the subject and one for the 
predicate at each end, and between them the words am, 
arty is, or are, as a connecting link between them. I 
am glad, thou art Jokii, he is Peter, we are faUhfuL 
There the subject is at the beginning and the predicate 
at the end of the sentence. 

95. In declaratory proportions this is the usual 
order, with the subject first; though sometimes there 
is a transposition — glad am I— great is Diana of the 
JEphesians. 

96. In either case, however, their place is at one of 
the two extremities ; and hence, from the Latin word 
terminus » boundary, we use the word term as a general 
name for the subject and predicate taken together. The 
intermediate word is called the copula or connective link. 

97. It is easy to see in the previous examples, that 
am, art, is, and are are copulas. So it is in such sen^ 
tences as Jire is burning, summer is coming. 

But in sentences like Jire bums, it is by no menus 
easy to lay our finger on the exact correspondent to the 
copula of the logicians. In Logic it is the verb sub- 
stantive. But the logical copula is not the copula of 
the grammarians : neither is it, in grammar, either so 
definite or so important as the terms. 

PA This must be understood to be wtvUch Wi\fc\5 wA^^ftsaVL's 
^'^A the view of showing how thorougWy ttife commaaaa wsA 
gaeations, in langaage, must not only \)ft tecogmsfe^, wj.\. \5da 
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extent to which, in the way of arrangement, order, or coUo- 
catioD, tbey have a syntax of their own, as opposed to that of 
the declaratory propositions. Before we can make Walk I a 
predicate, we must reduce it to Be thou waiking; whilst in 
fVhat is man ? the substantive verb, with its place between 
the subject and the predicate, is, except so far as it is used in a 
question, exactly the same as the ordinary logical copula. In 
the answer Man is mortcUf the logical and philological forms 
are identical. 

99. The declaratory, the imperative, and the interrogative 
propositions are the chief ones. But in sentences like J£ow well 
you look! and Would I could, we have the two elements— here 
held to be both essential to a proposition and necessary to its 
constitution. If they were more important, it might be neces- 
sary to say more about them. I do not, however, see how we 
can deny them the rank of propositions ; though propositions 
of a maimed and incomplete character. 

100. When a sentence contains less than three 
words, there is either no separate copula at all, or the 
copnia has coalesced with the predicate. It is usual to 
say that in expressions like Jlre hums, summer comes, 
the verb delivers both copula and predicate in one. It 
is certain that for fire burns and summer comes, we may 
Mkjfire is burning, summer is coming. The combinations, 
however, only approach one another in meaning, being 
far from absolutely identical. 

101. In language where the verb in the first, 
second, or third person may be expressed by a single 
word, and without the use of such pronouns as I, thou, 
he, &c., the subject, predicate, and copula may be con- 
tained in a single word ; as Amo » I love « I am loving — 
No^Iswim^I am swimming, and constitute by itself a 
sentence. 

102. In words like the Latin no -I stoim, and the 
English go ^go thou, we have the aub^e^it «cA '^tsSiwai&fe* 
which natarallj imply two woxda, ^w^^^ va. ^^ ^^'^'^ ^ 

compass as can easily be found, la. liS^i^'ViaJCav eo**"X. ^o> 
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we have just two letters; yet there are two terms. 
But it is enough to show what can he done in compres- 
sion of two words into one. 

103. On the other hand, a single term may be ex- 
panded into many more words than one, by means of 
subordinate words. This leads to the opposite extreme. 
How two terms may be compressed into two letters we 
have seen. How a single term may take the dimensions 
of a whole sentence may be seen in what is called — 

104. Many^worded terms, or many-worded names. 
It has already been stated that in cases of composiOon, 
two names may be treated as one : e,ff. ros&-treey sun- 
dial, &c. In midshipman we have three. How much 
farther we can go in this direction may be seen from the 
following manipulation of such a word as j^c : — 

Fire bums, 

1. Prefix the definite article. — The fire hums. 

2. Insert an adjective. — The bright fire bums. 

8. Add an adverb. — The very bright fire bums quickly, 

4. Add a participle, and convert bright into its corresponding 
adverb. — 77ie very brightly-burning fire bums. 

5. Introduce a second substantive, showing its relations' to 
the word^re by means of a prepmtition. — The very brightfy-htm^ 
ingfire of wood burnt. 

6. Insert which after ^re, followed by a secondary prox)08ition. 
— The very brightly-burning fire which was made this morning of 
wood bums, 

7. Add another secondary proposition relating to wood. — The 
very brightly-burning fire whicn toas made this morning out of tie 
wood which was brought from the country bums, • < 

8. Add another secondary proposition by means of a con- 
junction. — The very brightly-blazing fire which was made ihis 
morning out of the wood which was brought from the cauntryt 
because there was a salCf ^c, bums. 

It 13 clear that processes like this may be carried on 
^^ th/^iifum, 80 that a sentence oi any wbvowsi^ ^l wi\ftr 
pJexity will be the result. I^otwitlifttKnaMi^ %Sl ^e^a, 
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the primary and fundamental portion of the term is 
manifestly the word^e. 

These give us mtmi/'Worded names, 

105. It is dear that, with the exceptions of the sub- 
ordinate nouns, pronouns and Yerbs— all of which are 
names — there are other words in the passage which are 
not names at all ', and which by themselves cannot form 
a term. Such are the, very, quickly, of, because. They 
can only form part of a term, by either modifying the 
meaning of one of the leading names, ur by connecting 
two or more such. None of these subordinate words 
stand alone ; but, on the contrary, they are all members 
of a class. The is an article ; but a is an article also. 
Very and quickly are adverbs ; but there are hundreds 
of adverbs besides. 0^ is a preposition ; hut from, to, 
through are the same ) so that there is a whole class of 
prepositions. Because is a conjunction ; but therefore 
and others are the same. Hence, every one of these re- 
present a class as a Fart of Speech, 

106. Every one of these individual words, and every 
one of the words like it, is, as a Part of Speech, what it 
is on the strength of the place it takes in the structure, 
or formation of a proposition. 

107. In languages where the pronoun, the substan- 
tive, and the verb have a great amount of inflection, 
and consequently a great number of outward and visible 
signs whereby a pronoun may be distinguished from a 
substantive, and a substantive from a verb in the signs 
of gender, number, case, tense, mood, voice and the 
like, we can separate the chief parts of speech from each 
other by the mere form. In Latin, il ^cyt\^\:J»w^ ^ij^ifwa;. 
norum, verberaverim, and the Uke ft\»o^ «5a^^oa5u^ ^^^^^^ 

and without a word of context, ^e i^oxiXi^'^Kass^ «2^ ^^"^ 
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that the first was a noun and the second a verb— and sc 
on with most of the others. But in English the inflections 
are so few and so indistinct that it is difficult to do this. 
Hence, in determining the part of speech to which a 
word belongs, we must in English look to the context ; 
this being the place it takes in the construction of a 
proposition — upon which, for the present, as much has 
been said as is necessary. 

SYNTAX AND ITS PKIMARY DIVISIONS. 

108. Syntax fells into three divisions : — (1) the struc- 
ture of simplepropositions ; (2) the structure of complex 
propositions, in which we have tioo (or more) proposi- 
tions connected by either the conjunction or the relative 
pronoun; and (3) the structure of compound words, 
where composition graduates into etymology, and at 
times takes the guise of derivation. 

109. For the syntax of both simple and complex pro- 
positions the chief principles are referable to the follow- 
ing heads : (1) concord j (2) government ; (3) collocation. 

110. Concord — the predicate and the suiiject, — ^The 
predicate invariably agrees with the subject in case ; and, 
as the subject is always nominative, the predicate is 
nominative also. There is no exception to this concord : 
though there is no construction in which it is more dis- 
guised. It is only when the subject and predicate are 
connected by the verb is, or some allied word, that it is 
seen at once — he is brave, we are tired, they are soldiers^ 
&c< 

111. Apposition, — In expressions like Georye, Kiny oj 
JBnpUmd, we must notice — 

J, That the words Kiny and George ax^mV^^ «&mc 
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2. That they denote the same ohject. The word 
George applied to that particular monarch means the 
same person as the King of England ; and the words 
King (Tf England applied to the same monarch mean the 
same person as George* 

3. That they explain each other. If we say simply 
the Kiiig of England^ we do not sufficiently explain our- 
selves ; since we may mean a Henry ^ an Edward^ or a 
William, And if we say simply George, we do not suf- 
ficiently explain ourselves ; since we may mean any person 
in the world whose name is George, But if we say 

. George, King of England, we explain what king and 
what George is meant. 

Government or Regimen puts each word out of two 
in a different place. Thus in I strike Am, while J is in 
the nominative case, and strike in the corresponding 
person, him is in the objective case^ and; so being, agrees 
with neither of them. 

The chief forms of government are : 

1. Qovemment of a noun by a noun, as the father's 
son, 

2. Government of a noun by a verb, as I strike 
him, 

3. Government of a noun by a preposition, as the 
father of the son ; speak to me, 

4. Government of a verb by a verb. 

6. Government of a verb by a conjunction or a 
relative pronoun, e,g, : 

He strikes m^: — ^if he strike me, I shaU strike 

again, 

112. Collocation. — The order or aTtMi^<Kwvca\. ti^ 'Caa-w^st^^'^ "^ 
sentence is in English a mattei ot hvot^ >L\v«a w^vbscc^ ^^5sa. 
tance; but it is easy to see whv it «\iow\ai>a^ «»• ^^«^^ 
like the Latin, where the mftectioiia at^ xkX«ftKto^>"^ 
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hontu dominu8 or ptdchra fiUa may be placed far apart from one 
another, and so may words like mUites pugnant, or pueriludite, 
and thousands of others in similar circumstances. This is be- 
cause in the terminations -vs, -a, we have certain outward and 
visible signs of gender, and these show that the words in which 
they occur agree with one another in that respect. And the 
same is the case with -es, -i, -^t, -ite, except that the agreement 
here is in the way of number, and it is the number of which 
these syllables are the signs. But in English the order is of 
necessity much more regular ; inasmuch as there are in English 
very few words which tell by a difference of form what they 
are, as genders, numbers, persons, and the like. 

113. The chief and flimplest general rules in the 
collocation of English words are : 

(a) That in Indicative propositions the subject (for 
the most ^ex^ precedes the predicate ; as, He ia brave, &c 

(b) In imperative propositions the subject, when ex- 
pressed (as in walk thou !), for the most part follows it. 
But it is generally omitted; as, wtdk I 

(c) In interrogative propositions the subject and 
predicate are transposed; as. What is manf Who are 
youf 

114. When one noun is governed by another in the 
possessive case, the governing noun precedes, the noun 
which is governed follows : as, a man^s hat, not a hat 
man*s. This rule is invariable. 

115. The adjective precedes its substantive when it 
stands alone ; as, a brave man, a strong man. 

When there are more adjectives than one, they may foUow 
their substantive ; as, a jnan brave and strong, 

116. The subject precedes the predicate ; as, thejireis 
warm, rather than warm is thejire. 

This order may be inverted, sometimes with effect. Thus 
£^/vur/ is Jhana of ihe Uphesians is a much more striking ex- 
damation than Diana of the EphetimM i« great. B\xt the trans- 
poe/Hoji of the terms bv no means conveita a svxtol^^ti VoXa «* 
/w*a5cw^ or a predicate into a subject. 
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117. This transposition of the term is a means of determining 
the import of the word there when used indefinitely. In expres* 
sions like There are robbers in the houte^ and The robbers in the 
house are therCj the subject in both cases is roMters. If knowing 
whereabouts they are, and pointing to the spot, we say, Theyare 
there, the import of there is determinate. When we say TTiere 
are robbers in the house, it is indeterminate. We may or may 
not know exactly their whereabouts, but we do not state it. 

118. The negative particle not always follows its verb ; 
as, I know not, not I not know, 

119. There is no exception to this rule, although combi- 
nations like the one just given are by no means common. We 
usually use the adjunct do ; as, / do not (or don*t) know. This, 
however, only tells us that the real negative is in most cases do 
rather than the verb which follows ; and it is after the verb efo 
that the negative particle stands. 

120. Neither are such combinations as : 
Clay, not dead but soulless, 

Though no mortal man would choose you. 
An immortal no less 

Deigns not to refuse you. 

Byron, Deformed Transformed, 

Here not'to-refuses=accept, and as it is in the infinitive mood, 
is more of a noun than a verb. 

121. A great deal of syntax, though tanght as a part 
of grammar, is, in reality, so much a matter of ordinary 
common sense that many of the rules seem at first sight 
to be unnecessary. This is specially the case with con- 
cords. Practically, however, there are several conflicting 
principles, and when these present themselves, a real or 
apparent violation of some rule is the result. The priu- 
ciple, however, is generally an intelligible one. 

122. Such is the case in instances of personification; 
e.g.: 

Gohif whose touch seductive leads to cnme« 
2^ cities who aspired to Uberti|. 

The unexceptionable foima oi t\i^«k ^i^^ \«x.\jb«s.%^ 
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gold, the touch of whichj &c. ; 2, the cities which aspired^ 
&c. 

Still there is an explanation ; perhaps an excuse. We 
may say that a city is what it is on the strength of the 
human individuals that constitute it; and we say gold'i^ 
treated as a personal agent, like Sin, Death, Virtue, and 
Vice, &c. 

123. Again, in such expressions as I have not 
travelled this twenty years, where this is singular and 
twenty years plural, there is an apparent violation of the 
concord of number. Still, it is only apparent. The 
words twenty years may be considered to mean, not 
twenty separate years taken severcUly, but a number of 
years amounting to twenty. 

In these sort of people, the these is plural, and so is 
people, while sort is singular ; and with sort the word 
these is supposed to agree. The agreement, however, 
such as it is, is between the thing implied rather than the 
thing expressed. 

124. A substantive is a word which by itself can form 
either the subject or the predicate of a proposition. As 
a name, it is an invariable, or inconvertible one ; and in 
being this, differs from the pronoun, which is variable or 
convert^le. 

The difference between an inconvertible ipd convertible 
name is this. An object named «ton«, manj nm, and the like, 
until it is converted into something else, is always an object of 
the same kind. A stone is not likdy to be converted into any- 
thing else, 80 that words like stone apply to objects of the same 
kind for any length of time. No one calls anything a rote at 
one time and a stone at another, or thinks that a stone and a 
rose can exchange names. A cAtU^ undoubtedly, may grow into 
a man, and 50 change his name. But the name is to a great ex- 
ieat inconvertible, invamble, and permanent. This is because 
•*2J««5 f^otegf men, children, are characterized by ccrtwxi q^8^^«& 
^^ebare more or Jeaa permanent, and wMcb caxoiotXi^ Oqasv^ 
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from one object to another at a moment's notice — ^indeed, some- 
times are not interchangeable at alL 

With variable or inconvertible names the case is diametri- 
cally opposite. When John Smith is talking to William Brown, 
he does not generally call himself by his fciLl and proper name, 
nor does he call the person ho is speaking to William Brown ; 
nor docs he speak in tne third person at all. He genei^y caUs 
himself I, and William Brown, you. He says * / wish you to do 
this,* not * J<^n Smith wishes ff^ilUam Brown to do this,* Tct /, 
for the time being, and so long as John Smith uses it, is as good 
a name as William Brown ; being the name which he gives to 
himself. In like manner you, for the time being, is as good a 
name for the person spoken to as William Brown. But it is 
only this so long as John Brown is the person spoken to. When 
WUliam Brown answers John Smith, he calls himself /, and 
John Smith he calls gou. But, for the time being, both / and 
you are names. They can be changed or interchanged every 
moment ; but this does not prevent them from being names. 
They are always na.me& ; though they do not always apply to 
the same individuaL This is because / is always the name 
of the individual speaking, whoever he may be ; a name by 
which he designates himscdf, and you is always the name of 
the person spoken to, whoever he may be — a name by which 
the speaker designates him. The name, then, is variable or con- 
vertible, and it is this because its import varies with the rekUiont 
of the individual object speaking, spoken to, or spoken about. 

126. When one substantive governs another the noun 
that is 7goyemed is in the "^nitive, or possessive case ; 
as the marCshatf the father's child. The order is, as seen, 
invariable. 

126. There is not much difference in meaning be- 
tween such expressions as q man's hat and the hat of a 
man. But it is a great error to say tliat because the 
combination ' of a man ' is nearly equivalent to the single 
word ^marCsJ and that because the latter is in the 
genitive case, the preposition of is the sign of a genitive 
case ; or that it governs a genitive case. It is no sign 
of a case at all ; but; on the contr^x^^ %.^vcX. ^^^ ^^^raS^^ 
nation which serves as a su\is\itvJi\ia ^ot «* ^i»afe» ^'sSasst 
when it governs a cfiae is t\i«A. w«ft ^^ ^eosicsN^i^* 
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phrases where it is followed, and seems to govern one, 
both the meaning and the construction are different. 

127. When the connection between two substantives 
is of that close and intricate nature that when one of 
them is named the other is implied or imderstood, the 
governing substantive may be omitted; and in very 
familiar combinations omission is the rule rather than 
the exception. This gives us elliptical phrases, as JStni- 
dell and Bridges, St PauFs, Swan and Edgar's, and 
numerous others. 

128. The syntax of the article is that of an appendage 
to the noun ; and as the article is wholly uninflected, 
its construction is of the simplest. 

12d. When two or more substantives denote the 
same object, the article precedes the first only. We say 
ths secretary and treasurer when the two offices are 
united in the same person. We say the (a) secretary 
and the (a) treasurer when the two offices are held by 
different persons. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

130. An adjective, as a part of speech, is a word 
which CBii by itself constitute the predicate of a proposi- 
tion, but cannot, by itself, constitute the subject of one. 
It is a noun ; being classed as such by grammarians in 
general. But it is scarcely a name. 

Adjectives are very improperly called nouns ; for they are 
not the names of things. The adjectives good and white are 
applied to the nouns man, stuno, to express the qualities belong- 
ing to those subjects : but the names of those qualities in the 
abstract, considered in themselves, that is, without being attri- 
bated to any subject, are goodnest, whiteness; and these are 
aaazia or BubatanUvea, 

^Ajs 28 the opinion of Bishop liO^lV, At Vw^ 
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never been effbctivelj denied; jet it has never been 
acted upon sufficiently to affect the ordinary vocabulary 
of our grammar^ nor is it necessary that it should do 
thisi All that is necessary is that the words notm and 
name be not too closely associated in meaning. 

131. Words like good and white, &c. are not names 
like goodness and whUe-nesBf &c., which are the names 
of abstract qualities. Every adjective can be converted 
into such a name of this kind by the addition of the 
syllable -imm. 

132. Words like good and whitey &c. are not names 
like good man or whUe olff'ect ; which are the names of 
certain substances. Every adjective, however, can be 
converted into such a name by the addition of the name 
of the object to which it applies. 

133. The adjective, then, though very nearly a name, 
is something less than one. It is, perhaps, rather me- 
chanical to say that it is a part of a name. It may 
safely, however, be called a word that implies a name. 

134. In expressions like the man is good, the woman 
vt fair, the Jhwer ts white, &c., the construction of the 
adjective is predicative — ^so called because the adjective 
bg »i^«6^ constitutes a predicate. 

135. In this it is necessary to see exactly what the 
adjective implies, and what it does not. That the 7nan 
is a good man, the woman a fair woman, and the jiower 
a white flower, is manifest ; but this is not exactly what 
the adjective implies. It rather implies that the man, 
the woman, or ih^ flower belong to a class of good, four, 
or white objects — and this difference has a bearing of 
some importance. 

136. Constructions likeWie^ mau\ft good,!^ •vxififwxnMv 
ts/atr, thejlotoer is whiU, axe caW^^ xwed\caivoe \ «x^^'^«^ 
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should be compared, or rather, contrasted with such 
combinations as the good man, the white fiower, the yeUow 
guinea, and the like ; in all of which we have not only 
the adjective, but the substantive with which it agrees. 
In the predicative constructions, on the other hand, no 
such substantive appears : and the adjective alone, and 
single-handed, constitutes the predicate. 

137. In the present stage of our language, this dif- 
ference is of no very great importance ; inasmuch as the 
adjective of the present time is wholly destitute of the 
fflgns of case, gender, and number, so that any violation 
of its concord with the substantive is impossible. 
Whether we speak of a male or a female, of a single 
individual, or of more individuals than one, of a passive or 
of an active object, the form of the adjective is immutable 
— a good man, a good woman, good men, good women, of 
a good man, to the good women, and so on throughout 
all possible combinations. Whatever else we can do 
with an English adjective, we cannot make it violate a 
concord. 

138. But all this is only because there are no out- 
ward and visible signs of its genders, numbers, and 
cases ) and in § 43 we may not only see that in an earlier 
stage there was a full adjectival declension, but also see 
what it was. 

139. In Anglo-Saxon there was not only a system of cases, 
numbers, and genders for the adjective, but a difference between 
what was called the definite and indefinite declension of them. 
This was not a difference between two classes of adjectives, but 
a dilSerence of form between id«[itical adjectives in different 
contexts. Thus while we say in the present English, a blind 
son, a blind daughter, a blind eye; the blind son, the blind daughter, 

/Ht? ^/I'mi eye; diind sons, the blind sons, and the like, the A. S. 

^xnaa were tin d/tndson^ dn blind dohUtr, dn blind eage *, se hlxnda 

f^ seo dA'n€k dohtor, hsst biinde eage, blinda sonu, \m bUndaT 
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140. This brings us to the question as to the gender 
of the adjective when it stands by itself, and by itself con- 
stitutes the predicate of a proposition. For example, in 
three such propositions as the man is good^ the woman is 
goody the shilling is good, the three substantives are of 
three different genders, t.e. masculine, feminine and 
neuter respectively. 

141. It is enough to state on this point that it is not 
the gender of the subject, whether substantive or pronoun, 
that determines the gender of predicative adjectives. 
On the contrary, the adjective of the predicate is neuter, 
or of no particular gender at alL 

142. Nor need this perplex us. It is true that men, 
womeny and shillings are good: as good men, good women^ 
and ^>od shiUmgs: but this is not the only way of 
classing them. They are also good ol^ectSf things, enti- 
UeSy or members of some class or other in which men, 
women^ shiUingSy and an indefinite number of other 
subordinate classes are comprised. The substantive, 
then, which is understood when the predicate consists 
of an adjective only, is not so much the name of the sub- 
ject as the name of some larger class to which it L* 
assigned. 

143. Strictly speaking, then, it is only in the way 
of its external form that the predicate of a proposition 
can be expressed by an adjective alone. In import it 
implies a substantive. 

144. The adjective Uke governs a case, and it is the 
only adjective that does so. In expressions good for 
Johrij had for me, &c., the government lies in the prepo- 
sition/or and not in the adjective. 

145. Both the supeiVatiw^ wv\ ^^QTK^vssicw^^'y'ew^ 
may he doubled, or expxeaaed pUo¥itt«lwia]a'9--*.9-^«^'««*^* 
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serener spirit — (MiUon) : the most straitest sect of th^ 
Pharisees — (Acts). 

146. Instead of the affixes -er and -«^ for the com- 
parative and superlative degrees, we may use the words 
more and most; as more brave '^ braver ; most brave ^ 
bravest. There is no practicable rule that can be laid 
down as to the combination which is to be preferred. On 
the other hand there are three leading principles which 
are clear enough to speak for themselyes. 

1. When a word consists of seyeral syllables already, 
it is not advisable to add to the number unnecessarily. 
Every one would say stronger rather thtm more strong. 
No one would prefer pi4siUandmouser to more pusSlani-' 
motts. The call upon our taste and judgment in the 
way of choice between the two, lies in the . words of 
intermediate length. 

2. When the word is already a derivative or a com- 
pound, the addition of a second extraneous element 
not only adds to the length but increases the superadded 
element. 

3. CcBteris paribus^ a word of English origin in a 
doubtful case will better bear the addition of the extra 
syllable -er or -est, than a word of foreign origin. 

147. All adjectives may be used adverbiaUy ; though 
it does not follow that all languages use them to the 
same extent In the present English we have, in the 
addition of the syllable -ly, so convenient a method of 
converting an adjective into an adverb, that expres- 
sions like come quick, the moofi shines bright (for quickly 
and brightly) are comparatively rare. 

14S, The gender of these adverbial adjectives is w^ 
/ua/^ neuter; the word 'virtually' meamng t\MBA.,'ti!Mi\i^h 
^erettrein the present English no dia\it3i<it\v^«k!gD&cJl 
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genders, the gender, when such signs existed, was always 
neuter. The analogy of other languages supports the 
generality of the rule; Greek, Stg koXov oaSti, Latin, 
^dulce ridentem — dulce loguenienXf &c. 

149. The limitntions as to the addition of 4y with 
an adverhial power are by no means so numerous as 
those which are noticed in § 147. There are few words 
which are either so long, or so composite, or yet so exotic 
as to contra-indicate the addition of -ly. We say pusil- 
lanimously, fancifuUy, exceUentlyf and scores of other 
words where the addition of the -er and -est of the de- 
grees of comparison would be out of the question. The 
only objection to the addition of the adverbial >Zf/ is 
when the adjective itself ends in it, as manly , holy, daily, 
and others. There the addition of a second -/y is incon- 
yeuient, and the simple adjective (virtually in the neuter 
gender) is generally preferred — we pray for our daily 
bread, we eat the bread which we pray for daily, 

150. For the comparative and superlative degrees we 
prefer the purely adjectival forms with an adverbial 
sense to either of the true adverbial ones; i.e, we 
say brighter and gmckei*, tighter and tightest, rather 
than either quicklier or more quickly ; tighter or more 
tightly. 

151. A pronoun is a name, and, as such^ may be said 
to be more of a noun than the adjective is; and, being 
a name, it can constitute either the subject or the pre- 
dicate of a proposition — I am he ; that is you ; what is 
thatf 

On the other hand, it is a convertible, or variable name ; 
and, being thus, is less of a noun than the substantive 
is ; inasmuch as convertible oi \m«^^ \^«s;i<^^ ^vs^"^ 
tbehr import, or application^ m\k ^'a ^^laSaRroA ^^ *^s^ 
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speaker, the object spoken to^ or the object spoken about 
And these relations may change every moment. Hence, 
words like J, those, this, that, may not apply to the same 
object for two seconds consecutively. The name I, 
while John is speaking to William, means John ; being 
the name that John takes to himself /or the time being; 
while the name thou (or you), for the time heing, means 
William. However, when William answers, he becomes 
I, and John, when spoken to, becomes thou or you. 
Nevertheless, the words are names for the time being, 
which adjectives are not ; and, on the strength of their 
being this, they can take a place in the structure of 
propositions, which adjectives can not take. 

152. The declension of the pronoun is fuller than that of the 
substantive. In the -4 of it, that and what, it gives us a sign of 
gender. And so it does in the -r of her, as opposed to the -m 
of him. 

In the difference we have an instrument of criticism which 
is sometimes usefuL The substantive has only one case that 
bears any positive sign or mark, viz. the '« in ship's, &c. Hence 
in sentences like 

The door being open, the steed was stolen, 

The sun having arisen, the labourers set to work. 

It is difficult to answer a very common question — In what case 
are the words door and sun f Are they nominative or are they 
objective ? 

By sabstituting, however, for the substantive the pronouns 
him and he, we can, at least, put the difference in clear form, e.g. 

He made the best proverbs of any one, him only excepted, 
who, &c. . 

He made the best proverbs of any one, he only excepted, &c. 

Here we can, at least, say which of the two pases — the nomi- 
native or objective— is used. Which is the better expression, is 
another question. In the older stages of the language, it was 
the dative. At present the nominative prevails. 

J^, 7^ personal pronouns, — ^In reiei^nc^ \ft tlift ^e^ 
^onal proBouuB, a ^oint uponwliic\i a ^^oi ^^?i\>M 
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been said and written, is the comparative merits of I 
and me when used as the predicate, as, it is I, it is me. 
That the former combination is undoubted and unim- 
peachable grammar, no one denies. The real question is 
whether it excludes the use of the word me. Now it is 
certain that many Englishmen 8&j it is me; especially 
when answering a question. TVTio-s there? Answer, 
Me, In French, too, the corresponding form, c'est mot, 
is not only the recognised expression, but one that 
absolutely excludes the combination c'est je. It is clear 
from this that, however much the use of me may be for- 
bidden by grammarians, it is no solecism. 

154. You and ye — Pro7iomen revei'entus. — So far as 
the present English is concerned, you is a nominative 
form and ye is obsolete. Moreover, you has superseded 
both thou and thee. This use of the plural form of the 
singular is sometimes called the reverential construction. 
There is considered to be some courtesy in addressing a 
single individual as if he were something more than such, 
and most languages avoid the use of the forms corre- 
sponding to thou. At the same time the verb is plural, 
you speak, not you speakest. Hence, there is not so much 
the substitution of you for thou, as the substitution of 
the plural numbers for the singular. * 

155. Dativus ethicus, — ^In such phrases as roh me the 
exchequer (Henry IV.), the me is equivalent for me ; at 
my request) as I wish you, &c. This is conveniently 
called the dativus ethicus. 

With the second person you may be considered to 
mean at your service. 

Your worm is your only emperor fbt d\^^\ '^«^QS.^^>Ksa.^|^^ii»^. 
H>ur lean beggar is but vanablc sQt\\c^. 
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Your serpent of Egypt is lord now of your mud by the opew%^ 
tion of 1/our sun : so is your crocodile. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ ii. 7. 

I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your punto, 
your reverse, your stoccata, your imbrocoato, ymtr passada, your 
montanto. 

B. Jonson.— Bobadil, in Every Man in his Humour, iv. 5. 

None of the instances that illustrate these construc- 
tions are susceptible of an exact rendering ; nor is it 
probable that any two persons would fill up the more 
indefinite elements of these imports in exactly the same 
way. Dr. Abbot writes that in the following passage 
yot^isused foT^look you;^ and it is doubtful whether 
anything be nearer to it. 

And 'a would manage you his piece thus, wad come you in 
and come you out. 

Shakspeare, Henry II, iii. 2. 

166. The pronouns of the third person — the reflective 
pronofin, — The true and proper pronoun of the third 
person is neither lie nor ^e, nor yet is it it ; which is 
merely a neuter form of he. Nor yet is it they for the 
plural number. All these words, whatever they may 
mean now, are historically demonstrative, rather than 
personal pronouns. 

It is probable that a truly personal pronoun of the 
third person, after the manner of I and thou, has no 
existence, as a separate word. This is because I and • 
thou are words that are self-explaining to a degree which 
no other word approaches. They mean the person speak- 
ing and the person spoken to, and (except in soliloquies) 
the presence of the one implies the presence of the other. 
Mience they are ziaturally without any ev^ of gender : 
vrliicb is, to say the least, superfluoxxa. Bot\i. \ao, xoNfiX. 
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be used as nominatives, tbougli not, of course, exclusiyely. 
The name of the third person is that of the object 
spoken about ; which may be either a male or a female, 
and if only one name be assigned to it, is anything but 
self-explaining. Moreover, it may be no person at all. 

This name is easily supplied by the demonstrative 
pronoun ; and out of this the approximate third person 
is generally developed. 

Such, at least, is the case in the English. 

157. At the same time there is often a pronoun 
'which is certainly personal ; and one which agrees with 
I and ihxm in having no sign of gender, and that for 
the same reason. The agent and object of the action 
may be identical, as when a man strikes himsdf. No 
sign of gender is needed here, for when any one says, I 
strike mCf a sign of gender is superfluous. On the other 
hand, if the two names (that of the object and the 
agent) are to be difleient, the name of the object is 
naturally incapable of occurring in the nominative case, 
or as that of the subject. 

Though a pronoun of this kind is conspicuous from 
its absence in English, it is found in all the other lan- 
guages of the class to which the English belongs. In 
other words, it is the Greek f, the Latin se, the German 
gichf the Icelandic sikj the Danish si^. It is known as 
the reflective pronoun. 

Now, the very absence of true and simple reflective 
pronouns in English has had so much influence upon our 
language that there is more to be said about it than 
there would be if it were present : in other words, there 
is a series of makeshifts, or expedients, by which its 
place has to be supplied wliick t^^vxYKk \vfi{»Gtfsa. 

168. In the iirst place, \\i«t<i Sa t^^ ^q^X^^ ^^'^ 
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Greek aocy tlie Latin suWf the French son, the Gernia.17 
setn : in all of which there is a distinction of gender. 
Wanting this, we have, instead of a possessive pronoun 
of the third person, to resort to the possessive cases hia 
or her ; the result heing that we get comhinations like 
his mother and her father, where, instead of a concord in 
the way of gender, like pater mm and mater sua, we 
have a case of government, like pater ejtis and mater ejtts, 

159. Another result is the necessity of usiog the 
verb self "when, the sense is reflective; for, though we 
can say / hit me, thou hittest thee, without ambiguity, a 
third person cannot do so ; inasmuch as he hits him may 
mean either the hitter hitting himself, or the hitter 

' hitting some one else. 

It is not stated here that the omission of self is un- 
known in English. It is enough, for the sake of illus- 
tration, to state that it is exceptional. 

I thought me richer than the Persian king. — Ben Jonton, 
He sat him down at a pillar's base. — Byron. 

160. The details of the compoimds of self are a 
complex question. 

The construction of my-self, ihy'self, ourselves, 
and yourselves is that of a genitive, or possessive case 
governed by a substantive. In himrsdf and them-sdves 
the combination is in the way of concord, or appo- 
sition. In herself the case of f^e element her is equi- 
vocal, being either possessive or objective. In itse^, so 
long as the spelling with a single s is held to represent the 
origin of the combination, the construction is that of 
himself, and themselves. But if it be held that an -s has 
^eea dropped, and that the true ioim is %C8-«eZ/, the 
coostraction ia that of myself and thysdf. 
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161. So much for the compounds when treated as 
BiDgle words. When we come to the context further 
complications present themselves. When used in the 
nominative case they are seldom used alone ; hemg gene- 
raUj strengthened hy the addition of the original pro- 
noun — I mysdfy thou thyself, we aurselveSy rather than 
fnyselff thysidff ouradvesy simply and singly. 

162. When the combination is / myself or thou thy' 
self and. a verb folio ws, the construction is pretty clear. 
No one hesitates to say I, myself am weak; thou, thyself, 
art humble. But when I or thou is absent, the construc- 
tion is doubtful ; and we may say either mysdf am weak 
QSt mysdf is weak. 

Finally, when the two forms himself and themr- 
selves are not only used as nominative cases, but are 
also preceded by Jie and iJiey, the anomaly of the result- 
ing combinations, he him'Sdf, and they themrsdves, be- 
comes obtrusively manifest; and all we can do is to 
accept them as actual facts in our language and to ex- 
plain them as we best can. 

163. In this niatter the history of the compound is 
our best guide. The word self has had two meanings, 
and has belonged, at different times, to diiferent parts 
of speech. At present, when it stands alone, it is a 
substantive; and its nearest synonym is individuality, 
personedity, or some similar term in which the notion of 
identity or sameness is involved. Hence, the Latin 
parallels to myself and ourselves are (approximately) 
mea (mei) vndimduaMtas, nostra (nostriim) individuaUtates : 
those to himself and themselves being se (eum) indi^ 
viduum, se (eos) individuos. 

Finally, there are thi© t^o wicrai^wiJ^ \^TBi&>^ 
Aif/ue/f and themselves^ and ^\i«!U w^ Vo. V* >w«w*^^ 
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they themselveSf tho nominative form of the independent 
pronomi is compared with the objective form of the 
compound — he with him and they with them — the 
anomaly becomes (as we have already seen) obtrusively 
evident. 

This is what we get for the elements of the two 
combinations as tbey stand at present ; and if there were 
such a word as ipsitas, from ipse, the rendering of the 
word se^f as a substantive, would be closer than it is. 

164. But it is not as an abstract substantive like 
either individuaUtae or ipsitas that the word 9df first 
occurs. Nor was the Latin ipse, or the present Belf, its 
exact meaning. This was rather the Latin idem, or the 
English same : the difference being not very great, but 
still considerable. Indeed, self was neither more nor less 
than the old word for same; just as it is, at the present 
time, in German. It was this and something more. In 
the West-Saxon it was not only the equivalent to the 
Latin idem, but it was the only one ; inasmuch as the 
word same only existed as an adverb, meaning to- 
gethei\ With its present sense, it shows itself for the first 
time in the Northern dialects. Hence, the old construc- 
tion would be that of an adjective (or adjectival pro- 
noun), and tc selfa^ min selfesy m£ selfum, tneh selfne, 
would be declined like ego idem, mei qfusdem, ei eidem, 
eum eundem, or, take a more real illustration, se ipse, sm 
ipsius, &c. 

165. At i}iQ present lime the word sdfiA neither ad- 
jectival, nor is it synonymous with same; though evi- 
dence of the connection in sense is found in the com- 

pound sdf-'same. Nor is the notion of sam^eness one in 
rrhicb there are no degrees of difference. T\ict% \r Mi^^ 
^ojeDBBs of mere Bimilaritj and the B»,menft«a oi «^M^\t^A 
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identity ; and I think it safe to say that it is the latter 
which is the likeliest to strike the speakers in the first 
and second person. In these the feeling of what we 
may call personal sdfnesB is at the maximum, and mt/ 
Bdfj and thy self are the result In respect to objects 
that are merely spoken about, and which are things rather 
than persons, the feeling is at its minimum, and in himr 
self, themselves^ Sec, we have him the same, them the same, 

166. Possessive FronowM — my, thy ; mme, thine, $c. 
— ^The construction of my and thy, or the two forms in 
'y, is that of the article, and we may call it, if we like, 
subarticular. The construction of mine and thine, or the 
two forms in -n, is predicative. 

We can no more say this hat is my (or thy) than we can 
say this hat is the. By using the word hat a second time 
we can make a sentence — the hat is my hat, the hat is the 
hat But we cannot use either my or the by itself; how- 
ever clearly we may see what is required to complete 
the sentence. In most cases, when we can do this, we 
omit the word that is dispensed with, and say that it is 
understood, i.e. supplied in thought though not expressed 
in form. But we cannot do this with the article, and 
we cannot do it with the pronouns my and thy, 

167. The converse is the case with the forms in -n. It 
is, perhaps, too much to say that expressions like this is 
mine (or, t/iis hat is mine hat) are un-English ; since we 
get them occasionally as archaisms. As a rule, however, 
the word hat (or the like), which in the forms in -y we 
must express and may not understand, require the very 
opposite construction ; and the word which corresponds 
with hat must be understood and may uot h^ «x^«m(ai1. 

268. Its, although as an etytaoXo^^'ssN. VscB!w>i^ Na. *- 
strange distortion of hi8, haa Tvot\i\\i^ ^\^««c^ V^^^s^v-o*. 
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in its syntax, so far as it is used in the current langua^^ 
of the present time. In the following extracts, howeyer, 
we find it in its stead ; and that in both numbers. 

Your knightkood shall come on it knees. 

Ben Jonson, Silent Woman, ii. 8. 

It knighthood shall fight all it Mends. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cnckoo so long, 
That it 'a had it head bit off by it young. 

Shakspeare, King Lear, L 4. 

Here the expression looks as if it belonged to either 
the language of ridicule, or to the particular dialect 
which nurses use towards children. But it is not limited 
to this ; e,g. 

That which groweth of it own accord. 

Leviticus, xxy. 5. 

The first point to remark here is that the word is 
not an abbreviation of its : inasmuch as its in the six- 
teenth century had not superseded his as the neuter 
genitive (possessive) case. Nor was it even in the as- 
cendancy. Hence, if it stood for a genitive case at all, 
that genitive case was, in form, his. 

The second is that the form is old. 

Forthy, the derke see hit is domed evermore ; 
For hit dede^ of deth duren there j^et. 

Therefore, the dark dead sea is doomed evermore,* 
For its deeds of death endure (last) there yet. 
^Alliterative Foems, B. L 1021. (fourteenth century, S. 
Morris's Historical Outlines, ^c, § 173.) 

Thirdly, that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, we find the form hise with the sense of a genitiye 

Fourthly, that for its awn (it own in t^i« ^'x.tcMt of 
^vjticua) we £nd f^e ovm. 
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A certain sede which groweth tliere of the own accorde. 
FardeU of Facion, 1555. (Morris's OutiineM, ^e, § 178.) 

Fifthly, that in Icelandic, hkt is the neater form of 
;he definite article ; in Danish and Swedish et. 

I think that this is what it is in our language ; and 
ihat hi8e is a demonstrative pronoan that stands in the 
lame relation to the root of he that these does to that 
)f the. 

When it follows an intransitive verb its import is 
^ery indefinite. When we say he had a penny and gave 
tto a beggar, we know that k means the penny. But 
Q words like go it, come U strong, or (to take a more 
ilas^cal example from Pope) — 

Whether the charmer tinner it or Baint it^~ 
If folly grows romantic I must paint it, 

he exact meaning of it is vague. It means an action in 
he manner of going, coming, playing the sinner, playing 
he saint, and the Hke. 

169. Again, in such phrases as it rains, it snows, it 
'reeses, there is something that it stands for ; though it 
s probable that no two persons would give it exactly 
h» same name. What rains? what snows? what 
reezes ? &c. A curious one is given in the following 
extract from an old glossary : — 

pluit 

gelat 

degelat 

ningit 

tonat 

grandinat 

fnlgnrat 

Akin to this is * they say J 'w\i%T«t}Mi\)tfiAMEia^^OKi^*«)W^ 
r/ lar^e, or people in genei9\« 



raynes 


Dens mens 


fireees 


tnns 


thowes 


smis 


snawes 


Ipsins 


thoners 


sanctns 


hayles 


omnipotens 


lownes 


Creator 
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170. It can be either the subject or the predicate of 
a proposition — it is this; this is it; I am it; it is I, 
When it is the subject, the verb, of course, agrees with it 
in number, so that whateyer may be the number of the 
predicate, the verb is singular — it is this, it is those, 

171. There is never the subject of a proposition ; but 
is, in all cases, the predicate, even when it is the first 
word in a proposition ; and, being this, stands in the 
place of the subject Nevertheless, it is only a predicate 
transposed, like Great is Diana of the JEphesians, Nor 
is this transposition without its import. When we speak 
definitely, determinately, or with knowledge, there stands 
in its proper place ] i.e, at the end of the propositicm, 

Some one is concealed ihere. 
The thieves are there. 
Ton will find them there. 

When the sense is indefinite, indeterminate, and is the 
result of incomplete knowledge, there stands in the 
place of the subject ; i,e, at the beginning of the pro- 
position. 

There is something wrong. 

There are thieves in the house. 

172. Red/imdant, or pleonastic, constructions,'-^These 
we find in such expressions as — 

The king, he is just. 

I saw her, the queen. 

My banks they are furnished with bees. — Shenstone, 

Mats his sword. — B. Jonson, Cynthia!^ Revels, i, 1. 

Pallas her glass. — Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 

The more serener spirit. 
The straitest sect, 

-^^d numerous other well-known exwapAea. 
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173. Verbs, though generally placed in strong oon- 
rast to nouns, are, in reality, so &r as they are names, 
lommal; i.e., they partake of the charaoter of the noun, 
But they are not substantival, i.e, they are not the names 
>f anything that has a substance, either actually or con- 
ceivably; not words like jffre, water, stone, or even ab- 
itractions like l^e, health, being, and the like. They 
kre rather words that we must compare with the 
idjective; and just as words like toarm, cool, heavy, &c 
mply the warmth, coolness, heaviness, &c. of the^0, 
cater, stone, &c., so do words like live, be, sleep, run, 
wim, &c. denote either a state or an actum of somebody 
)r something that warms, exists, sleeps, runs, swims, and 
o on. 

174. In every such state or action there are two 
lames involved — the name of the act (or state) itself, 
18 deepinff, running, &c ; and the name of the agent, as 
leep -er, itmn -er. These names are substantives; but 
rom the character of their chief element, they are 
»lled verbals, or verbal substantives, the form in -tng 
>eing, specially, the verbal abstract. Hence, every verb 
las, or may have, two verbals — one in -ing, the of^er in 
er. 

175. But it does not follow that because such forms 
ire possible they always exist. Instead of sleeper, &c. 
ve may say the man who, or he who sleeps : while the 
lame of the action is often identical with the verb; e,g, 
r have had a run, I have ei^oyed a walk, I have had a 
wim in the Thames, Logic8XVy,\va^«^«t, ^^\swssis».^i^ 
OBsible agents are exactly aa TL\iTQftio\x&^ ^^^sssfifis^^ 
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possible actions, and that these are very numerous ivs 
know without attempting to count them. 

176. Vast, howeyer, as is the number of known and 
conceivable actions (or states)^ each one with its proper 
and special agent, a little thought will tell us that three 
names are sufficient for them all ; inasmuch as eyery- 
thing that has been done, or will be done, or can be 
imagined as a deed, is, and must be, done by one of three 
doers. It must be done by either the object speaking, 
or the object spoken to, or else by some object spoken 
about; and for each three classes we know that we 
have, at least, three short and convenient names — /, 
thou, and he. We can make more of them by investing 
them with gender and number, but under these three 
persofM can all the names, actual or possible, of all 
actual or possible agents be reduced. 

177. Such is the mechanism of the system of 
the persons of the verb ; and it is the one which has 
much to do in investing that part of speecn with the 
prerogative implied by the name verbutn in Latin, prjfM 
in Greek, i.e, the tpord kot i^xh^y ^^ P^'*' ^ininence. It 
can do (though not in all languages) what the noun can 
not. It can, single-handed and by itself alone, consti- 
tute both the terms of a proposition, %,e, the predicate 
and the subject as well. 

178. It has just been stated that it is not in all lan- 
guages that the verb can do this. It is now added that 
it is not every part of the verb that can do it all. No 
verb can do it when it is in the infinitive mood. 

179. The exposition of this, though simple, cannot 
^^^jsveniently begin without having recourse to Latin, or 

some language in which the signs oi 'i^i^otv^ OLie both 
opezntive and well marked. 
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ThaS; in Latin, the single word amo fonns a pro- 
position ; and it does this because the termination serses 
as the name of the agent, thereby constituting the sub- 
ject ; while the syllable am- denotes the action. In do 
a I give, eowitl go,no^I swim, and others, a single letter 
eerves for a whole term. When the inflections are wanting, 
a separate word — /, thouj he — &c. generally serves in its 
stead. In English, except in the imperative mood, and a 
few exceptional verbs, like me-seenis = (it) seems (to) me, 
they are wanting ; so that the English for amo, do, eo, no 
(each proposition being a single word), is Hove, I give, 
I go, I swim (each proposition being a pair of words). 

180. We may, then, clearly see how it is that a verb 
can, by itself, form a whole proposition, how it does so, 
and in what capacity. It does not do it simply as a 
verb, or the name of action (or state). Neither amare 
nor dare, neither ire nor nare (the infinitives of a7no, 
&c.) can do this ; though they are names of exactly the 
same action as is implied by amo, do, &c. But the. name 
of an action without the name of an actor is not sufficient 
to form a proposition. In words like amo andeo, &c. we 
have two names ^ just as we have two names in / U/oe, 1 
go, and the like; the only difference being that in the 
Latin Terbs they are comprehended in a single word. 

181. All verbs in the infinitvve mood are limited to 
the expression of the action only ', and no sign of per- 
son accompanies them. They are simply the names of 
actions (or states) mintis the agent. 

In respect to their place and powers in a proposition, 
verbs in the infinitive mood are nouns ; and can form the 
subjects of propositions : 

To err is human, to /orgite ^JNYoa* 
To see is to beliece. 
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Here, to err = erring, error ; to forgive ^ forgiving ^ 
forgivene88: and to see is to believe = Hie familiar sen- 
tence seeing is believing, 

182. Though the preposition to goyems an oblique 
case, and though the subject of a proposition must be 
in the nominative case, the construction of the foregoing 
proposition is regular. In spite of the preposition, to 
err is a nominatiye case. 

183. This is because the two words are dealt with as 
one ; or, if we choose to say so, the word to is not so 
much as either a preposition or an adverb ; but the sign 
of the infinitive mood. 

We have already seen something like this in such 
combinations as himself, used as a nominative, and in 
apposition with he — he himself 

184. Concord, — ^The concords of the verb. There is 
no gender in verbs, and consequently no concord re- 
lating to it. The concords of number and person (which 
have no existence in the infinitive mood) are matters 
that few can err in, and are simple enough to explain 
themselves. Few say / speaks, or he speakest, 

186. Collocation, — Bespecting collocation in the 
syntax of verbs the most important is that respecting 
the place of the negative. 

The negative tilymja follows its verb ; as J can not, I 
know not — ^never / not know, I not can. 

Phrases like I do not know, where vwt precedes know, 
form no exception to this very general rule. They pre- 
cede the second word (know), but they follow the first 
(do) ; and do, or the first, is the word to which they be- 
}ongm ordinarj negations. 
A rale, however, of considerable geiieici^^t^ ^^lo^^ 
A>zo tAIgr, viz, that in ordinary coiive»a^oTi'w^^t«Sst^» 
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add dSo, rather tlian connne ourselves to the single 
verb. 

Where not re&Wy precedes the word, the phnute is 
affirmative rather than negative. See §§ 118, 119, 120. 

In the following lines the construction is extremely 
forced : — 

Tet not to have been dipped in Lethe lake 
Did save the son of Thetis from to die. 

MUton. 

Here to die means death ; which is merely an ordinary 
Hellenism ; and if not had agreed with to have been dipped 
it would have also been a Hellenism. But it agrees with 
eotdd save, which is neither a Hellenism nor ordinary 
English. 

186. Government. — The government in the syntax of 
vorbs is the most important part of it. 

Caution. — A word may follow a verb without being governed 
by it. 

The verb, though often followed bv a preposition, does not 
govern one : indeed as the preposition has always but one form, 
we could not saj what the government was, if there were any. 
But it does something of the same sort. The import of the verb 
determines the preposition that it is associated with. We 
cannot use such a word as 2^ or to with a verb meaning 
subtraction ; or from with a verb implying addition. But this 
is not government in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The substantive verb — am, is, are, &c. — in sentences like it 
is I, it was we who, 8fc., it is John, and the like, does not govern 
the noun by which it is followed. Neither does the word call, 
along with others, do so, in sentences like / am called James, 
The word that follows the verb is, in all such cases, in the 
nominative case. And hence has come the rule that verbs sub- 
stantive, along with others, govern a nominative case. They do 
no such thing. The improved rale is, that verbs substantive, &c. 
govern the same case as the one by which they were preceded. 
This is the same rule over again invested with a show of gene- 
rality. The truth is, that there is no case of goverwnent at all. 
It is a case of concord — the concoidoi ^T%^vi'».\fe'w^2tv'CB&«^«>^fi<«. 

187, What a verb govetna \a %a lO^or^^ \ 
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(1.) It goYerns the noun ; and that in an oblique ca«9« 
(2.) It goyerns the verb ; and that in the infinitiyd 
mood. 

188. Government of verb and noun. — No verb goyerns 
a nominatiye case. The apparent instances are concords. 
See § 110. 

No yerb goyerns a possessive case. In expressions 
like eat of the bread, the word that governs bread is of 

But it does not follow that because no verb now 
governs a genitive case there never was a verb that did 
so. The verb wealdan^rule governed one; as God 
wealde middangeardes ^ God wielded (ruled) earth's. 

In give it hinij the verb does govern a dative case — 
though, if we choose to say that the expression is ellip- 
tical for give it to him, it does not. As verbs, however, 
of giving, as a general rule, actually govern a dative 
case as verbs, the exception is needless. On the other 
hand, neither government excludes the other. 

Practically, we may consider that the government of 
transitive verbs, the only ones that govern in any case at 
all, is that of accusative case. 

189. In order to govern any case at all, a verb mu&t 
be transitive, and affect by its action the object that it 
governs. In such expressions as he walked a mile, he 
slept an hour, neither the mUe nor the hour are affected 
by the verb that precedes. 

The construction here is adverbial ; inasmuch as it 
tells not what the action conveyed by the verb effected, 
but the manner in which it was done. This word 
manner means a great deal, and extends to the condition 
of fy'me, jflace, and much more. In grammar it is called 
n moiie. The construction of SMcb. a &etiv\«tiQ^ «a A« 
^^»<^ tAe enemy with the »wordj -w^iexo t\ift -^etVi \i^ Vwm 
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sitiye, is both objective and modal. In walking a miUj 
or ^peaking an hour, it is modal only. 

In like manner; to sleep the deep of the righteous is to 
sleep according to or after the manner of the righteous. 
Here, as far as the mere form, the verb and the noun are 
absolutely identical ; while in meaning they are closely 
aUied. This is called the construction of a verb with 
its cognate noun — nomen sUn cognatum. 

The same combination of sounds that may give us 
an intransitive verb in the generality of cases may 
also at times convey a transitive meaning, and vice 
versd. Walk and sle^ may mean c^use to walk and cause 
to sleep ; as he walked the horse, the opiate slept the patient. 

When transitive words take an intransitive sense, the 
case is not so clear. Move, for instance, as in 1 move 
my limbsn is transitive. But we may simply say I move 
» I am in motion. Upon this, however, we may refine, 
and say that an object that moves when no external cause 
of motion is present, vioves itself, and in it moves the con- 
struction is reflective, with the reflective pronoun under- 
stood. 

190. Government of the verb and verb, — ^When a verb 
governs a verb, the one that is governed is always in the 
infinitive mood. This rule is absolute; and at first 
sight it seems simple. This is because, in the present 
English, the infinitive mood has no sign of inflection, 
and is consequently unvaried in its form. Still there is a 
difference that should be observed and explained. In 
most veibs the infinitive mood is preceded by the pre- 
position to, which itself follows the governing verb ,* as 
I begin to think, he fears to speak. In many combina- 
tions, however, the to is not oiiV"^ «Jwfc\A.^\sN5X.V'^ ^^^Rssis.^ 
would be out of place. 



He let me go, 
I do speak, 
1 did epeak, 
I dare go, 
I durst go, 



1 Bhonld to wait 
Let mo (0 go 
He lot me (o go 
I do (0 speab 
I did to epeak 
I dare (o go 



e th^ brother's ox or hie ass fall do«n 
Mie way — Wc heard him my, 1 will dMtroy the temple — I _ 
tbe pain abate — -He bid her alighi — T would fain Aaut aoj 
name to me tliat toogae that any one can apeak as he ahoiud 
by tbe rule« of grammar. 

This difference ia explained by tlie Anglo- Saxon, 
that stage of our languEige there were two furzns of i 
infinitive — liifian ^ the Latin amare, and to hifionnt • ' 
Latin ad amottdam. Out of the former we get cotnfaii 
tioDs like mag go, without tbe prepoution ; out of ' 
l&tter, combintitions with the piepoaitioii, like befiit to 

19L So long aa we look at the infinitive mood > 
mood congiBCing of a single form, we take an inadequ 
view of its dimendous. We also have a tendency 
make it leas of r, noun than it reall; is. At any rate 
are disposed to overlook the feet that it ie declined, i 
has caaes. The It^armt in the preceding section wn 
datioe (Msei the li^an (with tbe nngle -n), an accu 
tive. Had it fonned a proportion hj itself It wo' 
have been a Domiuative. 

Snch is the declenuon of Hie iufinildve verb in - 

' iaagmifiea of tbe OermaD familv. In the Oieek 

' rvrb itself leaiidaa unchanged) Wt u mWanid 

«Boiigb to take to itseU the defimte ailicVa to &» i» 
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Ifender ; and, as this is dectined, a virtual declension of 
lie yerb is the result — at least for the purposes of syn- 
az. In Latin, where there is no article, we have a 
nixture of the ordinary infinitiye with the so-called 
fenmds and iupmes, 

West-Saxan, Oreet, Laii$t, 

1. h(/lan rh ^v«ir invida^ 

2. (hffiannei) rov ^rctv inHdendi 

8. lufianiu nf ^iovtlw invidendum, invidendo 

4. lujkm ToiBovtim ifwidere, ad imrtdendum 

It is convenient to call the construction with to 
Iforundial ; and to compare love with amaref and to love 
with ad amandum. 

This is about as far as we can go with the govem- 
nent of the verb in general ; this meaning the govero- 
nent that is common to the verbs in the infinitive mood 
[wherein there are no persons), and the government of 
the indicative, imperative, and subjunctive (conjunctive, 
potential) moods, in which the persons are conspicuous 
ind characteristic. 

To say this, to say that the person is the character- 
istic of the three above-named moods, and that the 
ibeence of it is the characteristic of the verb in the in- 
initive mood, cannot but suggest the propriety of some 
2^neral name for each of the two classes ; and, to many, 
it may suggest the special names personal and impersonal 
IS the best. Theoretically, they txre the best. But, 
anfortunately, the term impersoncd is in use in another 
sense ; whilst mfmitive is the name of a mood, and, as 
such, too restricted in its signification* 

192. To extend the statement of the previous sec- 
tion we may add that we have now ^qtv<^ «& ivc -^^^k^ 
tlie syntax of verbs as "w© can ^o W55tiws.\* ^\«5«MiGsn^ 
tamea foi theB^ two impoitaiit c\%»Rfe%>^>KvO£i**^'**'^^ 
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personal and impersonal ; but which we cannot designate 
by those terms. 

Mnite and indiBtermmate will be the two names used 
in the sequel ; and they are more closely allied to each 
other than they seem to be. Finis and termimiSy both 
in Latin and in the language of logic, mean term. 

The Jmite verbs, then, are those that contain both the 
terms of a proposition, i,e, the name of the action and 
the name of the agent as well. 

The indeterminate Yerha 9xe those that deUyer the 
name of the action only, and can, consequently, form 
only one of the terms of a proposition. 

103. With the^t^ verb, as opposed to the tndeter* 
minatey we get, over and above the syntax of the cha- 
racteristic persons (of which so much has, already been 
said), the syntax of the tenses and the syntax of 
moods. 

194. Persons, — With the persons we connect the 
numbers ; and, in respect to concord of the verb with 
its noun inferson and number, the little that was neces- 
sary has already been said. 

The chief remaining point is the fact that in EngUsh 
the person is sometimes omitted. 

(a) It is generally wanting in the imperative mood : 
where we say walk .' ffo .' But the word wanting is so 
thoroughly understood, that, when present, it is often a 
superfluity. It is the name of the person spoken to ; so 
that it is only when more persons than one are addressed, 
one or some of them specified, that such combinations 
as waSc thou, or ffo ye, are required. 

{^J At the other extreme stands the word meseems'^ 
(f^) seetns (to) me. Here it is undeTBtoodi', \i\x\, ^-n^a^hsn. 
^e 0upplj it its exact import ia ^mcetteSoi. ^^ \ \^% 
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195. Tims and Tense, — Time is one thing; tense 
another. 

1. IVeMM^ — {real and approximate). Of the three 
divisions of time, past, present, and fiaure, it is only 
the first and the last that can be clearly conceived. 
We can look back on what has gone before, and can 
foresee what is coming hereafter ; but the present time 
is a mere point, changing even while we think or speak 
about it The present time, in grammar, is chiefly 
negativcy i,e, not past, and not future. In English it is 
expressed by the substantive verb and the participle in 
-m^; Baheis speaking : he is being spoken to. 

It is not expressed by the so-called present tense. 
I walk a mile daily : he dines at six; he is bowling badly, 
though, in general, he bowls well. All this implies 
habitual actions rather than actions actually going on at 
the time of speaking. A speaker who at breakfast-time 
says that He dines at six, means that six is his dinner- 
hour. He is not dining at the time he is speaking; 
though he dined at six yesterday in past, and will dine 
again at six to-day in future, time. This applies chiefly 
to single acts, and acts liable to be repeated. 

When the acts are continuously prolonged, and be- 
come permanent states, the time is present, past, and 
future at once. This is specially the case with the most 
permanent and universal of all states, viz. that of ex- 
istence or being, as denoted by the verb substantive. 

In any case the present, as a division of time, is one for 
which there are no definite limits, and, yet, the one from 
which we must measure both the future and the past. 
And it is much the same in grammar. Th& present tense, 
in EngJish, is not exactly T^i^aetit m ^\Ga\ ^^N.Na^ '^^a^ 
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English at least) the tense which first presents itself in 
our grammars. 

106. — 2. Preterit, or simple past time; preyions 
to the time of speaking, and not connected with it by 
any continuance of the action or state spoken about. In 
Greek, aorist, eypasjra = I torote, 

3. Future ) subsequent to time of speaking. I am 
about to speak ; I shall or will speak, Greek, ypct^m = I 
am ahout to torite, Latin, scribam. 

Time, implying two actions or states : — 

4. Imperfect, — I was speaking when he came to me. 
The action is going on when it is interrupted by another* 
But both are in past time. Greek, enmrov ~ I was heat" 
ing ; Latin, scribeham = I was writing, 

5. Perfect, — Action past; but connected with the 
present time by its consequences — I have written a letter 
and here it is ; I have learned my lesson and am ready to 
repeat it ; I have learnt my lesson and do not mean to look 
at it again. Greek, yeypo^a = 2 Jiave written; Latin, 
momordi-I have bitten. In Latin, however, the redu- 
plicate forms, though originally perfects, have also the 
power of the preterit. 

6. Pluperfect, — Action past, connected with another 
action subsequent to it In this the pluperfoct differs 
from the tmperfect, where the first action is interrupted by 
the second before it is complete — I had written when he 
came in, Greek, ircrxxficiv = I had beaten ; amaveram = I 
had loved, 

7. Future present, — ^Action, future as regards the time 
of speaking ; present as regards some future time : I shall 
^ speakiruf to-morrow at noon, 

8, .Fkiure past,-"^! shall ham sipokm by to-morrov 
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197. 7VfiJ0. — ^The single word write » the Latin 
9cnbo, and the Greek ypaxfitoj is, according to all opinions, 
a true tense. It is a single word, with an inflection for 
its sign, belonging not to syntax, but to etymology. 

The single word called in Latin icripsi^xjx Greek 
Ifyptx^lta, is the same. 

The Greek yeypaxfia is^ like the preceding, a single 
word, a true tense^ and a part of etymology rather than 
of syntax. 

Its English equivalent, / have written^ is 9k^ a single 
word 'y nor does its illustration belong to etymology. On 
the contrary; it belongs to syntax, and the periphrasis is 
a combination of words, equivalent to a true tense, but, 
whether a tense or the contrary, not a tense after the 
manner of ypaxfuaf typa^a, scribOf ecripei, yrypa^a, and 
others. 

The present writer does not consider it a tense at all. 

At the same time he must allow it to be as good a 
tense as the Latin monitus mm, amaius mmy and the like ; 
which are generally considered tenses. It is probable that 
though neither may be true tenses, both will for some 
time be treated as if they were ; and, provided the dis- 
tinction between time indicated by a single word with a 
special inflection, and time indicated by a combination of 
more words than one, be borne in mind, no great harm 
comes from the treatment. 

198. The words itruck, swam, spoke, and about a 
hundred others, which form their past tense by changing 
the vowel of the present, are undoubted tenses — as good 
tenses as write, yp6KJ>a>, iypa^^a, and the like. More 
especially are they as good tenses as yey patjxi, inasmuch as 
they were once formed in ttie cassia \!aassast^«cSw ^^isasss^ 
to a certainty had the &ame i^q^^x« 
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At preRent, however, they have the same power i 
the tenses ending in -edf i.e, those like called, moved, 9X 
the majority of English verhs. Hence, both are tense 
Are both the same tenses P Tested by the import, th< 
are the same. Tested by the form and history, they a 
different. In form they are different. In meaning th< 
are identical. 

The forms represent the history of the word. Tl 
meanings are confluent 

But this applies to the finite verbs only. With tl 
participle it is different. The finite verb follows oi 
rule ; the participle another. 

199. According to the present writer the true tens 
:| and their equivalents are classed as forms and constru 

tions of past time generally. Of the two tenses of pa 
time, the one represented by the forms in -d, corresponi 
ing with the Greek aorist, are preterits — I called, &c 
. ^ ' whereas those that are represented by words like spok 

formed by a change of vowel, and corresponding wi< 
the Greek perfect, are perfects. 

In the finite verb, the import of both the forms is th 
of the Greek aorist, and that absoltUely. I rode nev 
means I have ridden. 

In the participle the import of both forms (wor< 
like iffritten and words like loved) is, to say the leaf 
more perfect than aorist. This means (and the illustr 
tion is most conveniently taken from the Greek) that 
sentences like I have written a letter, the word tpritten 
y€ypafifi€vop, rather than ypa^^eV ; though in I toroi 
the word wrote = eypaylta rather than yiypaxf^a, 

200. ^Do/ efnpJwtic, — ^Do and did, bs tenses, imp 

^lae. But they do something moie. 1 speak \nftu 

-oo^ only that I am in the act or \ia\)\t oi ts^^ii^^O 
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that I insist upon its being understood that I am. I say 
I do ov I did speak when it is either asserted or implied 
that I do (or did) not speak. This is the emphatic use 
of do. 

When tJhey do agreCf their unammity is wondetful. 
This implies that generally they do not agree. 

For the use of do in negative sentences, see §§ 118, 119. 
Compare, also, phrases like does he say so f does he not 
say so f in. questions. They are far commoner than says 
he so? says he not so f &c. * 

201. The verbs that govern the infinitive (verb or noui) 
mood in the accusative case, are those that are conaected 
with it under the term auxiliary — shall, wUl, may, can, 
musty let. Do, which is rather emphatic than auxiliar, 
does the same. 

202. The remaining verbs govern in the dalioe case ; 
i,e, with to. 

When to is absent; the construction of the governed 
yerb agrees with the Latin amare ; when present, with 
ad amandumf e.g,, possum amare, incipio ad amandum, 

203. Syntax of the active, or present participle, — ^The 
original form of the present participle which now ends 
in -dng, was 'tmd, -end, or 'ind — e»ff, htoistUand ~ whist* 
ling: ckensiand'^ cleansing. 

204. If this fact stood alone, it would not be noticed 
in the present page ; for it would belong to etymology 
rather than to syntax. But it is complicated by the 
syllable nng being, also, the characteristic termination 
of the verbal abstract. Originally, the termination was 
-tmg: but just as -and of the participle became -dng, so 
did the -w- of the verbal become -t-, and the two fortasi 
became confluent ; i,e, AvnstUmg wai^ cUiwm»!<\^ \ifc^«ssiR. 
whisHing and cleansing, 

1 
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More than this, the meanings of the two forms he*> 
came confluent also, or, at least, very nearly so. When 
in the dative case and governed bj on, combinations 
like ic WC88 on hwistlun^e, ic w<bs on cleansunge, hbd only 
to soften the on into a and drop the final -6 (the sign of 
the dative case) to give us / was a-whistiinfff I was or 
cleansing, and Uie like : and these have only to drop the 
a, when they come out I xoas whistlinfff I was deansmfff 
absolutely identical in form with the present participles 
of whistle and cleanse, &c. 

205. This is the case when the adjective is preeUca" 
tive. When it precedes a substantive, and, to all appear* 
ances, agrees with it like an ordinary adjective, the 
reduction is not so easy. In growing tree, moving crowd, 
&c., there is no reducing of them to such combinations 
as a-moving, a-hunimg. Still there are such combi- 
nations as wedding-mom, dying-dag, &c, where the 
construction is substantive; the meaning being the 
mom on which there is a wedding ; the day on which 
there is a death. In morning this construction is even 
more evident; inasmuch as there is no such verb as 
mom, 

206. Presuming then that the rule must be general, 
we may easily see that a cose may be made out strongly 
in favour of the participle, as such, having become dis- 
placed and superseded by the verbal substantive. Bui 
there is no need to make the rule general. 

207. In I am reminded, I am beaten, &c., the parti- 
ciple is perfect rather than preterit (aorist) ; inasmuch 
as it means not so much one in the act of being reminded, 
or one m the act of being beaten^ as one who has been re^ 
minded (or beaten). Compare monitus sum « / am one who 

Jiof heett advised, which, in Latin^ is always treated as 
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perfect tense passive, and not a present one; though 
mm is present. Ample historical evidence on this point 

\a adducible. 

208. I have tantten, ridden, &c. Here /is the subject, 
and have ^possess. It is in the present tense, just as it 
would be if instead we wrote pos&eas. It implies posses* 
mn of some kind or other ; though in a very broad way. 

. This does not imply that the horse is mine ; but only 
that the ridvng of it is something appertaining to me. 

In I have written a letter and am now ready to post 
itf both the past power of have and the notion of pos- 
oession is more manifest. 

Move, then, governs its substantive in the objective 
case. 

Midden, written, and the like agree with horse, 
letter, and the like, and is in the same case, i,e, the 
objective. If we said horse ridden, or latter loritten, both 
the concord and the government would be clearer. But 
we don't say so. Nevertheless the concord and the 
government are just what they would be if we did. 

The participle is the perfect participle, not the 
preterit (or aorist), i,e, it means the horse that has been 
ridden. It is past so far as the riding goes. But it is 
present, because while I am speaking I have a connec- 
tion with, perhaps a sort of property in the riding. 

Something here is, of course, understood — the horse 
which I have being a ridden horse. But the text, 
if completed, would not be I have a horse = a ridden horse. 
It would rather be / have a horse = a ridden thing. Even 
if the horse were a mare, the sentence in Latin would not 
run habeo equam equUatam ; but haheo equam eqmtatum, 

209. This series of steps (every one of which can be 
demonstrated historically) is only good as logical syntax 
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SO long as the verb is transitiYe; and can goyern a case. 
When the verb is tntransitive, and has no substantive 
to follow it, i,e, no substantive with which the participle 
can agree, the explanation is different. 

In this we must hold that the normal construction 
has extended its influence beyond its due limits and 
established a false analogy — a very common occurrence 
in language. 

Such is the case with I have slept, I have watted, 1 
have hungered, and hundreds of other instances. 

210. With the substantive verb — / have been — ^the 
notion of anything liable to government is at its mini-' 
mum : and in most languages the extension of the pre- 
cedent established by the government of the transitive 
stops when we come to been. The Germans and the 
Italians eay — 

Ich bin gewaenzsl am been, 
lo sono statosil am been. 

Only in the French, the English, and the Scandinavian 

languages do we And — 

J'ai ite, 
I haye been, 
Jeg har varet. 

211. An adverb is a word which cannot, by itself, 
form a term ; nor can it form part of one without an 
adjective, a participle, or a verb— ^ acts toiseli/, he is 
admg wisdy, he is wisely brave. 

212. A preposition is a word which cannot, by 
itself, form a term ; nor can it form part of one without 
two names, between which it stands; and, so standing, 
connects them : The sun with his beams, irom the shy, 
Mm8 through the air^ on the earth. 
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8TKIAX OF COMFLBZ PB0P08IXI0N8. 

218. Syntax dealo with (1) the connection of wordtf, 
and (2) the connection of propositions. The syntax 
that deals with that of words, or the syntax of simple 
propositionSi has already come under notice. The syn- 
tax that deals with the connection of propositions now 
commands attention. Attention, too, must be given to 
the word comnecUon. It by no means follows, that be- 
caiise we find a long list of propositions following each 
other, there is a connection between them. Like 
marbles in a bag, to use an old illustration, they may 
touch without cohering ; having as little relation to each 
other as so many difierent essays or chapters. This is 
the case with proverbs, riddles, and the like, where each 
sentence constitutes a whole. In ordinary composition, 
however, this extreme isolation is rare. There is, in 
general, not only contact, but connection. 

214. The chief part in these connections is borne by 
(1) the conjunction, and (2) the relative pronotms. 

215. The conjunctions, like the prepositions and the 
adverbs, are uninflected, and like the prepositions and the 
adverbs are incapable of forming, by themselves, either 
the subj ect or the predicate of a proposition. But here the 
agreement ceases. Both the adverb and preposition are 
undoubtedly contained in the proposition to which they 
belong. A conjunction, on the other hand, is not so 
contained. The proper place is between two difierent 
propositions rather than within any single one. Thufr— 

I am pleased, 

because 

This has happened : 

but 

I should have been disappointed^ 

1^ 
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if 

It had fallen ont otherwise^ 

and 

I think 

that 

Mj Mends will be more surprised 

than 
Satisfied with the arrangement. 

216. This being the case, if we wish to understand 
how many different hinds of conjunctions can exist, we 
must know all the ways in which one proposition may 
be connected with another. Many propositions are 
wholly unconnected. Propositions delivered at long 
intervals, or by different persons, have, for the most 
part, no relation to each other. In consecutive conver- 
sation, however, one statement is connected with another, 
and it is the conjunction that connects them. 

217. That conjunctions connect terms is beyond all doubt ; 
and when the terms thus connected belong to mfferent proposi- 
tions, they connect (through such terms) different propotttions. 
Whether, however, they connect two or more terms wWiin the 
same propontion is a point which is disputed. This is a question 

-far too wide and complex for investigation in such a work as 
the present. Contrary to his earlier opinion, the writer thinks 
that, in some exceptional instances, it is terms rather than pro- 
positiofu which the conjunction connects. Thus all men are 
Mack or white cannot be expanded into two propositions without 
over-refinement. 

218. The conjunction which connects two or more 
terms is called the copulative. It is and. 

The conjunction which connects one of two terms, 
while it disconnects the other, is called the d^functive, 
Tt is or. 

When the coasfruction is eitliei cop\iV»i^^^ at ^^xuio- 
tire, the two propositions are so a\>bi«v\ti\ftdL lolwoi 
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-single sentences and to look like single propositiODfi. 
This is because two different subjects may have the 
same predicate ; as 

The sun and moon shine, 

or^ vice versa, a single subject may have two predicates ; 

as 

The sun shines and bums. 

Sentences like these in extenso are — 

The sun shines — the moon shines 
The sun shines — the sun burns. 

219. A little consideration will tell us that for every 
possible way of connecting two propositions there is not 
only a special class of conjunctions, of which the names 
copulative and di/ffunctive are only^ samples, but that each 
class is likely to consist of a single word. Thus, it is 
submitted that there is only one copulative conjunction, 
namely, and. Also, that there is only one disjunb- 
tive, namely, or. There is only one relation to be ex- 
pressed, and any second mode of expression would be 
superfluous. Such is what strict language requires ,* and 
what we generally find. 

220. This leads us to a second class of words which, 
without being true conjunctions, strengthen the con- 
junctional power of the word with which they are 
connected ; e.g. both John and Thomas are coming. 
Here and alone is the true conjunction; both being a 
superadded word, and a different part of speech. 

In like manner, when we say either John or Thomas 
is coming J the word either strengthens the word or ; but 
.without being a conjunction. 

The most, then, lYiat caTi\» ^^wA ^^ «<^^-«^^^^ 
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both and either is, that they fonn a part of certain con- 
junctival expressions — not that they are conjunctiyes. 

221. They are not conjunctiyes as parts of speech* 

As parts of speech we cannot always say what they are. 

When both means t?ie two taken together^ it is yery like 

} an adverb. When it means 'each of the two, it is a pro- 

\ noun. When either means one out of two^ it is a pronoun. 

\ When it means in the way of an aUemative, it is an 

adverb. 

1222. Both copulatives and disjunctives join and dis- 
join in different manners. When we say pens and ink 
are both necessary for writing, the pens are more clearly 
distinguished from the ink, and are more separate as 
i objects, than they are in such a phrase as pen and ink 

^ when it merely means writing. Also, the eggs and 

bacon are the products of hens and pigs respectively, 
are considered as two different things much more clearly 
than they are considered when we say eggs and bacon is 
a good savoury dish. The products of the farm are 
different: the dish is one. Hence we say, in the latter 
instance, t^ instead of are. 

223. When the elements of a proposition are double, 
and the result is something single (as it has been shown 
to be in the previous instances), grammatical perplexities 
suggest themselves. If we say eggs with bacon, or eggs pluc 

f bacon, or write eggs-and-bacon, the propriety of the verl 

' in the singular number is manifest. But, then, the questioii 

that emerges is also perplexing. Is the and in siich con- 
structions as these really a conjunction f Is it not rathei 
a preposition ? This is one of the chief points that require 
special notice under the head of conjunctions copulative. 

224. A parallel point suggests itself with thedi» 
'ftwetives 
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' 225. A true disjunctiTe separates things. When we 
«ay the mm or the moon w shininff, we separate two dif- 
ferent objects. When we say Victoria^ or the Queen of 
Engkmdj is our sovereign j we separate two different names, 

226. When the dipjunctiye or separates names only, 
it is called a M^ft-disjunctiye. For the word and, when 
two objects unite to make one, we have no recognised 
term. The construction, however, is prepositional, 

227. Thus far the syntax of the copulative and the 
disjunctive agree. But the disjunctive has besides this 
a characteristic of its own. There is no such a word in 
English as nand » not and. There is, however, such a 
word as nor ^ not or. This means that the disjunctive 
has its corresponding negative, 

228. Just too as we can form from or the compound 
nor, can we from eitJ^er form the compound neither. 
Here we must take care to be consistent We must say 
I wiU either come or send, and I wiU neither come nor 
send. We must not say / will neither come or send, 

229. Putting all this together, we find in copulatives 
and disjunctives only, a good many of the peculiarities 
of the syntax of the conjunction. 

(1.) Firstly, there is the packing of two propositions 
into a single sentence or clause — as the sun and the moon 
shine — the sun or the moon shines, 

(2.) There is the process by which the two kinds of 
construction are strengthened: along with the question 
as to the part of speech to which the strengthening word 
belongs. 

(3.) There is the difference between disjunctive and 
subndisjunctive. 

(4.) There is the negative disjunctive— wor, neither, 
along with the rules for the consistent use of it. 
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230. The copulative, disjunctiTe, and sub-disjonctiTe 
are more especially connected with the syntax of wsmiber^ 
Copulatives naturally require the verb to he plural : 
disjunctives and sub-disjunctives, to be singular. Both 
you and I are writing ^^ther you or I was speaking, 

231. The copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are 
those of which the syntax is most important. Next in 
order comes the syntax of the conditional. 

The night will be fine 

if 

The moon shine, 

If 

The moon shine, 

The night will be fine. 

Here there is a condition upon which depends the fine- 
ness of the night; and in this condition there is an 
element of uncertainty, with a construction to corre- 
spond. 

232. In the preceding example we have written if 
the moon shine, not if the moon shines ; in other words, 
we have* used the verb in the conjunctive, subjunctive, 
potential, or conditional mood ; and not in the indicative. 
This gives us a case of government ; and the rule is that 
the conditional conjunctions govern the subjunctive 
mood. The chief conditional is if To say if the sun 
shines the day wiU be clear is not considered such good 
English as if the sun shine, &c. 

Although the word if is the type and specimen of 
the conditional conjunction, there are several others so 
closely related to it in meaning as to agree with it in 
requiring a subjunctive mood to follow them. 

1. JSxc^t I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale. 
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2. Let US go and sacrifice to the Lord our God Ugt he fall 
upon us with pestilence. 

3. Let him not go Ugt he die, 

4. He shall not eat of the holy thing utdess he wash his flesh 
with water. 

5. Although my house be not so with God. 

6. ^Revenge back on itself recoils. 

Let it. I reck not ao it Kpht well aimed. 

7. Seek out his wickedness hU thou^Snc^ none. 

233. There is no rule which is more neglected than 
this concerning the use of the conjunctive mood after if: 
and there are many instances where »f is rightly followed 
by an indicative. This is because the word is not 
always equally conditional; or, if equally conditional, 
equally indicative of uncertainty. 

234 The conditions of a given state or action may 
be so generally admitted, as to apply no appreciable 
amount of uncertainty. As a point of practice, the fol- 
lowing method of determining the amount of doubt ex- 
pressed in a conditional proposition is useful : — Insert, 
immediately after the conjunction, one of the two follow- 
ing phrases — (1) as is the case ; (2) as may or may not 
he the case, 'By ascertaining which of these two supple- 
ments e^jcpresses the meaning of the speaker, we ascer- 
tain the mood of the verb which follows. 

When the first formula is the one required, there is 
no element of doubt, and the verb should be in the 
indicative mood. If (as is the case) he is gone, I must 
follow him. Here if^ since, 

When the second formula is the one required, there 
is an element of doubt, and the verb should be in the 
subjunctive mood. If (as may or may not be the case) 
he he gone, I mustfoUow him, 

236, "Whether call the moo^ conjunctive or suhfunctive, 
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it is clear that it depends upon the presence of a ooii- 
junction. 

In Engliuh the conjugation of the moods is at a 
minimum. In Latin it is both considerable and complex. 
In Greek it is of inordinate importance ; £Dr in Greek 
we have not only a conjunctive^ subjunctive or potential 
mood, but an optative as well. 

236. Now it is only where there are complex pro- 
positions that a subjunctive mood is possible. Hence, 
it is with the conjunction and the relative pronoun, as 
parts of speech, that the syntax of the conjunctive mood 
is especially connected. 

237. (a) That ; indicative of intention, — In respect to 
its origin this word is a pronoun rather than a conjunc- 
tion ; and, even in respect to its import, it is still largely 
pronominal. When the antecedent proposition conveys 
the notion of an act being done, vnth a view to a result, 
and implying intention, we are in the habit of calling this 
result SLjlnal cause. Of course, it is, in reality, an effect. 
So far, however, as the anticipation of it is a motive, it 
partakes of the character of a cause. In this case one 
of the powers of that, though not a true causal conj unction, 
is in some sense causal. Out of this arises the following 
concord, 

(a) If the tense in the first proposition be present, 
the tense in the second must be the same — as / do this 
that I may help my friends (not might), 

(b) If the tense in the first proposition be in past 
time, the second must be in past time also — I did this 
that I might help myfnends (not tnay). 

2SS, Odserve. — This is a rule in several langaages ; notably, 
m the Latin and Greek, In the former lYve de\A.VV& «t^ «KAAtlf 
fAe jsuune as in English : hoc ago ut amicis pro«im— Ko* eg\ (^snaar 
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late did, not have done) ut amicit proekrtm. In Greek, however, 
the concord is one of mood; the conjunctive taking the place of 
the present, the optative of the past tense. 

239. (b) That, as tisedm exposition, — In phrases like 
Jie said — he told me — he p9*omised — he swore — he prophe^ 
sied — he wished that, kc, what is the import of the word 
that f We can only answer this when we know what 
follows. This, however long the clause may be (and it 
may amount to a long speech), is indicated, anticipated, 
or foreshadowed, in the word t?uit, which contains it all 
implicitly, and by anticipation. 

240. From this point of view that is still a pronoun. 
It means wJutt follows, 

241. There are two ways of exhibiting this. We 
may say either — He said that A, said, that such or such 
things happened or would happen, &c. 

Or, we may say — He spoke thus — the continuation 
being a speech separate from and independent of the 
previous clause. 

In the former of these two processes the two clauses 
are much more closely connected with one another than 
they are in the latter, and that is much more of a con- 
junction, or binding link. 

242. No distinction is better imderstood than this ; 
but the names that convey the difference are more Latin 
than English. 

243. When we say he spoke thus, &c., the speech is 
direct, 

244. When we say he said that, &c., the speech is 
oblique, 

245. The obliqtia oratio is the Latin nojoa!^ tc^^:^ ^<%^ 
latter; And in the Latin langxi^i'^^ XXi'Si \«xX. ^\*^^"sas^5yst 

of the speech is continued m \\iek Vd&sxVql-^^ ^^^^ ^"^ "^"^ 
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verb and the accusatiye case of tiie noun. When the 
bpeech is direct, a new and independent clause begins ; 
and no conjunctive link appears. 

246. It is as the connecting link in the chliqua oratio 
that the English pronoun that has its application as a 
corifunctum. In Latin there is an expansion of the fun-' 
datnental proposition — not a second one. 

247. Than and but, — ^The power of than is comparo' 
tive, Buty implying an objection, or exception, is adver^ 
sative. Their construction is ambiguous. 

248. No conjunction governs a case. When a word 
governs a case, be it ever so like a conjunction, it is not 
one in reality. It is a preposition. 

Than follows adjectives and adverbs of the compara- 
tive degree ; as this is better than that. 

Than is, in respect to its etymology, neither more 
nor less than then. It is not difficult to see the con- 
nection in sense between such sentences as / Uke this 
better than I like that, and I Uke this — then {aftei^wards 
or next in order) I Uke that. 

Than is sometimes treated as a preposition when it 
governs a case. 

(1.) I Uke you better than he^I Uke you better than 

he likes yoti, (2.) I like you better than him = / like you 

better than I Uke him. 

Thou art a girl as much fairer than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me, — Prior, 
You are a much greater loser than me. — Swift, 

Butf in its origin, is &e » titan » by out. In sentence 
such as they aU ran away but me, the construction \%pri 
positional, and but » except. In they all ran away but 
the construction is coryunctional, aod but I— I did not, 

S49, The conjunctions of which the syntax is t 
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simplest, and those that are most decidedly separated 
from the prepositions which they connect, are became 
and therefore, 

(1) 

The day is warm; 

hecavnt 

The sun shines. 

(2) 
The sun shines 

The day will be warn. 

Because is causal ; therefore the illative conjunction. 

260. The Concord of Persons. — A difficulty that occurs 
frequently in the Latin language is rare in English. In 
expressions like ego et tUe, followed by a yerb, there 
arises a question as to the person in which that verb 
shall be used. Is it to be in the first person, in order to 
agree with egoj or in the third, in order to agree with iUef 
For the sake of laying down a rule upon these and simi- 
lar points, the classical grammarians arrange the persons 
(as they do the genders) according to their dignity, 
making the verb agree with the most worthy. In re- 
spect to persons, the first is more worthy than the 
second, and the second more worthy than the third. 
Hence, they said — 

Ego et BcJbus susttdimua manus. 
Tu et Balbus suttuUstis manus. 

Now, in English, the plural form is the same for 
all three persons. Hence we say, I andgou are friends ; 
you and I nrefriendsjl and he are friends, &c. ; so that, 
for the practice of language, the question as to the 
relative dignity of the three persons is a matter of in- 
difference. Nevertheless, it may occur even in English. 
Whenever two or more pronouns of different persoDB^ 
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and of the singular number, follow eacH other ditgmuy 
tivelf/, the question of concord arises. I or you, — you or 
hey — he or L I believe that, in these cases, the rule is 
as follows : — 

1. Whenever the word either or neither precedes the 
pronouns, the verb is in the third person. Either you or 
I is in the wrong — neither you nor I is in the wrong. In 
this case either is a pronoun, and means one of us ttoo. 

2. Whenever the disjunctive is simple, %,e, unaccom- 
panied with the word either or neither^ the verb agrees 
with ihe first of the t;oro pronouns. 

/ or he am in the wrong. 
He or Hb in the wrong. 
Thou or he art in the wrong. 
He or Ihou is in the wrong. 

THE ANTECEDENT AND ITS BELATTVE. 

251. The Concords, — Relative and antecedent are 
words of which either one implies the other. There is 
no relative without an antecedent; and no antecedent 
without a relative. 

As the relative, in respect to its import, is simply 
the antecedent under another name, the two words must 
be of the same gender and the same number ; so that 
gender and number are the two concords of the relative 
and the antecedent. In these they must agree. 

In the matter of case, however, there is no such 
necessary agreement ; for the man or woman, the person 
or thing, or the men or women, &c., that are agents in 
one clause may be the objects of the action in the other. 
In ' I trust John ' — John is the object. In * John trusts 
me ' — John is the agent. 

The antecedent naturally precedes the relative ; for 
wJHiout knowing what the antecedent means, we have 
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no knowledge as to the import of the relative. When 
this is the case, and the propositions to which each re- 
spectively belongs are kept separated, the construction 
is plain and simple ; as 

The man is coming ; 
Who brings the letters. 

To show that who means the ^man, we may, if we 

please, write 

The man is coming. 
He brings the letters. 

Or 

The man is coming. 

The (<ame) man brings the letters. 

The result is the same. There are two actions and 
one agent. Instead, however, of naming the agent twice, 
we use a word that relates to him. 

All this is clear. Nevertheless, it is well known 
that although sentences, like the one just given, are 
easily constructed, they are, by no means, very common 
in the actual course of language ; wherein few persons 
keep the two propositions separate. On the contrary 
they blend them together, and say ^Ae num who brings 
the letters is coming. This, although it adds a little to 
the complexity, ought not to create a difficulty. A little 
consideration tells us that we may say — 

1. The man is coming ; the man brings the letters ; or, 

2. The man is coming ; he brings the letters ; or, 
8. The man is coming ; who brings the letters ; or, 
4. The man [who brings the letters] is coming. 

The relative here means the same as the antecedent, 
and is only the antecedent under another form. 

252. Attraction, — This is a term of the same kind 
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ellipsis and pleonasm ; for it is a name of one of those 
processes by "whicli the ordinary rules for the concords 
are disturbed ; and a name of sufficient importance to 
require a special notice. Though attraction plays a part 
in the explanation of certain irregular constructions in 
English, the English is not the best language for ex- 
plaining its nature and operation. A familiar example 
will best illustrate it. The Greek for J t«c is xpCjiuti ; 
for hook, piftXiov ; for which — oiq is the dative, and o 
the accusative plural. For I have the Greek is txta. 
But xpSjiiai governs a dative case, Ix^ ^^ accusative. 
In what case then will the relative pronoun which be 
when we translate I use the hooks which I have? 
The answer is plain. It will be in the case which is 
governed by the word corresponding with have, and not 
in that which is governed by the word corresponding 
with use. Hence the translation should be xP^l^o*^ 
pifSMoi^ cL tx^. Instead of this, however, it is XP*»*M"^ 
/3i/3Xtoic oXq cx<^* ^ut the disturbance is readily referred 
to its cause. 

The regimen, or government, of the antecedent ex- 
tends itself to, or attracts the relative. And that very 
naturally, inasmuch as the relative and the antecedent 
equally apply to the same object. 

253. Along with attraction we should consider two 
other points in the syntax of the relative pronoun. 

The extent to which the relative in some cases, and 
the antecedent in others, may be omitted ; as 
1. Who steals my pHrse, steals trash. 

Here the construction in full is he who steals. In the 
text, however, the antecedent Tie is omitted. 

2. The man I want is come. 



s 
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Here the constraction in full is the man whom 1 
want. In the text, howerer, the relative whom is 
omitted. 

254. Between the two influences of attraction and 
omission we get several well-known instances of very 
doubtful grammar in some of our best authors : especially 
in the obUqua oration and in questions. Thus in 

Quut. : Whom do you say that they seek ? 
An$, : I lay that they seek 1dm, 

Here Aim is governed by seek, and is properly and cor- 
rectly in the objective case. 
Again, 

Qties. : Who do you say that John is ? 
An; : I say that John is he, &c. 

Here he is in the same case as Jokn^ i.e. the nomina- 
tive ; for though m be a verb, it is not one that governs 
a noun in the objective case. 

Nevertheless we have as actual texts — 

And he axed hem and seide, whom seien the people that I 
am ? Thei answereden and seiden, Jon Baptist — and he seide to 
hem, but whom seien ye that I am ? 

Wycliffe, Lvk€ ix. 

Tell me in sadness whom she is you love. 

Romeo andJ^tdiety i. 1. 

And as John fulfilled his course, he said, whom ftrtak ye that 
I am ? — ^Acts xiii. 25. 

Again, in sentences like the following, wherein we 
find both the relative and the antecedent, the construc- 
tion is strictly correct. 

JSeAohom I accused has by this time entered the city gates. 
It is better to leave something undone, than to acquirt famt 
when he whom we serve is away. 
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Here both the relatiye and the antecedent are in 
full. By ejecting one of them we get 

He [whom] I accuse has entered, &c. 

Better to leave undone when he \whom'\ we serve is away. 

[He] whom I accuse has by this time, &c. 

Better, ^c. acquire fame when whom we serve is away. 

The real texts, however; as they stand in Shakspeare, 

are — 

Him I accuse, by this 
The city ports has entered. 

Shakspeare, CorioUmuSt v. 5. 

Better to leave undone 
Than to acquire when Am we serve *s away. 

Id. Antony and Cleopatra, 
In 

Satan, than whom 
None higher sat, 

Faradiae Logt, 

strict grammar requires w?io : inasmuch as who » Satan, 
and Satan sat so high that no one sat above him. 

THE APFIEMATIVE AITO NEGATTVB PABTICLES — 

YUS AND iVO. 

255. Yes and No are, perhaps, words suffidently 
peculiar to justify us in making them a separate ptirf 
of speech ; for it may be observed that, unlike any word 
hitherto noticed, they constitute a whole proposition by 
themselves. Yes « It is, while No -It is not. At the 
same time they depend upon what has preceded ; for 
unless a question has been asked, how is an answer to be 
given ? There is nothing to reply to. 

256. When the copula precedes the predicate, the 
question is categorical, and its answer is Yes or No, 
Question : Is John at home ? Answer : Yes or Nop as 
iAe case may be. 
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257. When the predicate precedes the copula, the 
^[uestion is mdefinitef and the answer may he anjrthing 
s^hateyer. To where is Johnf we may answer at home^ 
tbroad, in the garden^ in London, I do not know, &c. &c. 

258. It is only the categorical answers that caOi 
^ themselves, constitute a proposition. 

Have you done this P — Yes, 
Have you done this P — JVb. 

TUB BEaPBOCAL COySTBXTCTIOK. 

259. In all sentences containing the statement of a 
reciprocal or mutual action there are in reality two 
assertions : one that A. strikes (or loves) B. ; and another 
that B. strikes (or loves) A. Hence, if the expression 
exactly coincided with the fact signified, there would 
always he two full propositions. This, however, is not 
the habit of language. Hence arises a more compendious 
form of expression, giving origin to an ellipsis of a pecu- 
liar kind. Phrases like JEteocles and Fblf/nices killed each 
other are elliptic, for Eteodes and Fdynices killed each 
the other. Here the second proposition expands and 
explains the first, whilst the first supplies the verb to 
the second ; so that each clause is elliptic The first is 
without the object, the second without the verb. That 
the verb must be in the plural number, that one of the 
nouns must be in the nominative case, and the other in 
the objective, is self-evident from the structure of the 
sentence. 

This is the syntax. As to the power of the words 
each and one, I am not prepared to say that in the com* 
mon practice of the English language there is any dis- 
tinction between them. A distinction, howeveri if it 
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existed, would give precision to our language. Where 
two persons performed a reciprocal action, the expression 
might be, one another ;. as JSteodes and Polymces kiUed 
one another. Where more than two persons are engaged 
on each side of a reciprocal action, the expression might 
1)6 each other ; as, the ten champions praised eack other. 
This amount of perspicuity is attained, by different 
processes, in the French, Spanish, and Scandinavian 
languages. 

(1.) French. — lis (i.e, A. and B.) se battatent — Fun 
Vautre, lis (A. B. C.) se battaient — les uns les autres, 

(2.) In Spanish, uno otro ^ Vtm Vatxtre, and unos otros 
B les uns les autres, 

(3.) Danish. — J?tnander-the French Vun Pau6re: 
whilst hverandre ^ les uns les autres, 

BYNTAX — OOMPOSITIOlSr. 

260. Composition is the joining together of two 
different words so as to form a single one. 

261. In determining the difference between two 
separate words and two words united as a compound, 
the accent plays an important part. 

Compare such a word as bMe-bottle in the combina- 
tion bliie-bottleJli/,OT such a one as bhte-stocking » a learned 
fenude, with bliie bdttte and bliie stdcking as separate 
words. Compare, also, bldchMrdj meaning a bird that 
is blacky with bldchbird the Latin tnenda ; or bUie bSUf 
meaning a beU that is blue^ with bMebeUf the flower. 
Expressions like a sharp, Sdged instrument, meaning an 
instrument that is sharp and has edges, as opposed to a 
shdrp-edffed instrument^ meaning an instrument with sharp 
^edges^ further exemplify this difference. Subject to a 
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few exceptions, it may be laid down that, in the Eng- 
lish language, ^Aere is no compimtion unless there he either' 
a change of fonn or a change of accent, 

262, Differences of meaning. — ^In a red house, each 
word preserves its natural and original meaning, and the 
statement suggested by the term is that a house is red. 
By a parity of reasoning, a inad house should mean a 
house that is mad; and provided that each word retain 
its natural meaning and its natural accent, such is the 
fact. Let a house mean, as it ofi»n does, a famify. 
Then the phrase, a mad house, means that the house or 
family is mad, just as a red house means that the house 
is red. Such, however, is not the current meaning of the 
word. Every one knows that a mad house means a house 
for mad men : in this case it is treated as a compound 
word, and has a decided accent on the first syllable. 
Compared, then, with such words as red house, meaning 
a house of a red colour, and compared with such words 
as mad house, meaning a deranged family, the word, in 
its conmion sense, expresses a compound idea, as opposed 
to two ideas. Such is the commentary upon treating the 
combination as a single term ; or, in other words, such is 
the difference between a compound word and two words. 

263. Order of elements, — In compound words it is 
the first term that defines or particularises the second, 
A tree-rose is a rose, a rose-tree is a tree, of a particular 
sort. A groundnut is a nut particularised by growing 
in the ground. A nut-ground is a ground particularised 
by producing nuts. Afmger^ng, as distinguished from 
ear-rings and from rings in general, is a ring for the 

^finger, A ring-Jmger, as distinguished from fore^fingera 
Und ftom fingers in general, is 9,Jmger whereon rings aie 

WOZD. 
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264. Third element in cotnpounds, — It is clear that 
in every compound there are tioo parts, i.e, the whole or 
part of the original, and the whole or part of the super- 
added, word. Are there ever more than two P Yes. 
There is, sometimes, a third element, viz. a vowel, con- 
sonant, or syllable, that joins the first word with the 
second. In the older forms of all the German languages 
the presence of this third element was the rule rather 
than the exception. In the present English it exists in 
but few words ; and that doubtfully. 

(a) The -a- in hlaek-a-^moor is possibly such a con- 
necting element. 

(h) The -tit- in night-^n-gdle is, perhaps, one also. 
Compare the German form nackt-i-^aU, and remember 
the tendency of vowels to take the sound of -w^ before g» 

(c) The -5- in words like Thur^-day, hunt-'S-'manf 
may be the same ; but it may also be the sign of the 
possessive case. 

235. Compound radicals. — Words like midshipman, 
ffentlemanlike, &c., must be treated as formations from a 
compound radical, and analysed thus — mid-ship-maiij 
gentletnan-Uke, 

266. The classification of compounds in respect to 
their /orm begins with the two extremes. 

At one end they pass into the ordinary combinations 
of the rules of concord and government between two 
separate words in syntax — as Thursday/ «= Thoris dies « 
Thorns day. 

At the other they pass into derivatives ; as in the 

case of manlyy as opposed to manUke. There is no such 

single word as 4y, But we know that it is only like in 

a newer form. This leads us to Etymology; or the 

gnmrnoT of single words. 
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267. In the first division of English compounds^ both 
the elements are either nouns or verbs ; in other words^ 
they belong to the inflected parts of speech. In the 
second^ one of them is either an adverb or a preposition; 
in other words, they belong to the uninflected parts of 
speech, and are often classed as Particles, 

268. To the first division belong — 
Substantives preceded by substantives ; as day'Star, 

sea-marif moonlight, watch-house, Jtr-tree, &c. 

Substantives preceded by adjectives ; as hlindrxoorm, 
free-^man, half -penny , black-thoi'nj quicksilver^ hoUday^ &c. 

Adjectives preceded by substantives; as sin-ful, 
blood-red f coaUblack, footsore. 

Substantives preceded by verbs ; as tumrspit, spit-Jire, 
siny-song, turn-coat, 

269. This is nearly as much as can be said in a short 
work like the present, for the place of the verb in com- 
position is often ambiguous. Thus in words like turn- 
ing-lathe and satving-millj the affix -ing is common to 
both the present partidple and the verbal abstract. In 
all-seeing f all-ruling, fast-sailing, where the participial 
character of the termination -ing is less equivocal, the ad- 
jective which precedes it, to say the least, is adverbial 
in import. In fruit-bearing, music-making, the associa- 
tion of a true participle with a true substantive is 
imdoubted. In manreater, kidnnapper^ horn-blower, lamp- 
lighter, where we have the name of an agent, the com- 
bination is that of the verbal rather than the verb, 

270. In fact, true verbs, as distinct from the parti- 
ciple and the verbal, rarely enter into composition. In 
the foregoing list there are no such words as man-eatf 
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hom-^loWf and lamp4ight ; though there is such a V€ 
as kidnap. How this exception arises^ we need not h< 
inquire : indeed, it is only in its general principles tl 
the rule itself can be noticed. 

271. There are no such verbs as man-eat and hot 
hhwer, though there are such substantives as marirea 
and hom-bhwer. Moreover, there are no such verbs 
mop-head, chicken-heaH, and cold-bloody though there i 
such participles, or participial adjectives, as ^nop-head 
chicken-heartedf and cold-blooded. We see our way tot] 

A when we remember that every object in nature to whi 

a heart f a head, or anything that can bear a name, 1 
^ , longs, is an object which is endued loith the same^ 

i other words, it is hearted or headed, and the like. Wb 

r ' 

these hearts, heads, or whatever they may be, are of 
exceptional or peculiar character, they attract att( 
tion, and their character is indicated by a prefix. 11 
man has merely blood, a heart or a head, we take 
special notice of it ; and there is no need for such for 
as blooded, hearted or headed. But if the blood be ov 
hot, or ove]>-cold, or if the head and heart have anythi 
remarkable about them, combinations like hot-bhod 
mop^headed, and cold-hearted are the result. 

272. The simple substances that can thus be invesi 
with a participial character are but few — so few thai 
has been doubted whether they are any at all. A w( 
known instance of these doubtful participials is the w< 
talented, which has mainly been condenmed on 1 
authority of Coleridge, who contemptuously compai 
it with such impossible words as shUlinged, or guinea 
fie would have dealt more fairly with his hearers had 
compared it with such words as monied and landed, in si 
eatalanBtions aa a monied man and the landed interest. 
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273. The composition of the uninflected parts of 
speech, or the class that contains the ad^erhs, preposi- 
tions^ and conjunctions; is convenientij called that of the 
partide* — these particles being of two kinds : inseparable, 
like the a in a-bide, or the tm in wiHuintfue ; and separable, 
like the out in out^eak and the over in overthrow. In 
the second dividon occur numerous equivocal composi- 
tions ; it being often doubtful whether we have a com- 
pound or merely two separate words in ordinary 
grammatical contact. 

274. Of the inseparable elements the following more 
especially claim notice : inasmuch as they are abbrevia- 
tions of words originally fuller in form and more definite 
in meaning. 

275. The single sound a represents no less than seven 
different words. Of these the two that have undergone 
the greatest amount of abbreviation are the prefixes in 
(1) a-long and (2) ehbide, 

(1.) The fuller forms of the a in along were and in 
the Anglo-Saxon ; ent" in the present German ; and anda 
in the Mbesogothic. Word for word it is the Greek dvri, 
Latin ante. Its meaning in the German languages was 
back. It is the a in a-chnowledge (in Old Saxon ant- 
kennian) and an-swers (A.S. andswarian), 

Af however, is not the only form which this original 
anda assumes. Nor is it the commonest. It is, also, the 
original of the numerous compounds in un-, tm-bind, un- 
lock, un-ready, &c. 

(2.) The fuller forms of the o- in orhide were -cr 
and -ur in the German, and the stronger form -ue in 
Moesogothic. Its meaning was away, from, 

(3.) The oldest foim of the a- in anuyht was the aiv^ 
in the Moesogothic. 
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(4, 5.) Of the a in a-dovm and the a- in a-gam, the 
respective originals are of and an (on): of -dune, oti" 
gegen. 

(6.) The older form of twit ^reproach was ed-witan; 
the d being part of the prefix, and not a part of the yerb. 
Of this prefix ed or at^ the meaning was hack, 

(7.) The a- in a-like, a-among, a-ware, is generally 
considered to represent the Old English and German 
ffe- of ff'leich, ge-wahr^ ga-wiss (in English iwiss). The 
e- in enotigh is the same word — German genug. 

276. Of 5^ as a prefix the import is yarious ; as may 
be seen from such words as he-smear, he-speak, he-head, 
he-friend, &c. As a word it is the preposition hg, of 
which the older form was hig, 

277. The fore in words like f&r^teU, forefather, &c, 
explains itself. The /or in /or-«tt7ear,/or-fom, is the rer- 
of verloren in German, said four or fair in Moesogothic. 

278. The mis in mis-chief and mis-chance io rto^ the 
mM in a-mM8 and mis-deed. The first is the French 
mes- from the Latin mmtM — mes-chef; mes-chaunce. 
The second is the Moesogothic missa, 

279. The toith in with-hoM, &c. is a shortened form 
of wi^er » 5aeA;, o^am, in German wieder, 

280. It is easy to see that these two divisions of in- 
separable and separable particles graduate into one an- 
other. The former are words that have undergone much, 
the latter words that have undergone but litde, change. 
But besides their history, we must also attend to their 
origin : remembering most especially that whatever ap- 
plies to the combinations under present notice applies to , 
the whole English language. 

'SSL In iamb-hm and Zanc-et, t\ie s^A\si}c^ft% -km and 
*e^ have the same power ; botti "bemg dimwwtioe, X^X. 
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we cannot say either lamb-et or Umce^km, This in be- 
cause the affix 'kin is of German, the afiix -et of ILatin 
origin; lamh and lance being also German and Latin 
respectively. Compounds formed by mixing the two 
languages together are generally condemned as hyhridy or 
mongrel. Sometimes hybridism is excusable ; Bometimes 
indispensable. Still it should be avoided when avoidance 
is practicable. 

282. There are, probably, more instances of hybrid- 
ism connected with the two particles tn- and tm- than 
with any other dozen words in our language. Any one 
may see from a dictionary how numerous are the com- 
pounds beginning with these two prefixes, to which we 
may add those that begin with enr ; which is simply in- 
as it presents itself in French. And this creates j&esh 
criticism^ for the spelling itself may be doubtful, and if 
each ambiguous word were discussed on its own merits^ 
the bulk of our lexicons would be increased to an im- 
practicable extent. Sometimes the same word has to 
be entered twice ; a double entry being less inconvenient 
than an exposition of the reasons for the preference of 
the one mode of spelling to the other. But with all 
legitimate retrenchments the entries, under these two 
prefixes, are inordinately numerous. 

283. Notwithstanding the great numbers of words 
that begin with the prefix -m, the word itself, as an 
English element in English compounds, is comparatively 
rare. It presents itself in its most unequivocal form in 
the word m-wardy which we may contrast with outHioard. 
Here its import is manifestly that of the ordinary preposi- 
tion (or adverb), and nothing eU^, Ai^^ %<c> S^.\s^\sa. 
in-came, in-sight, in-landy and. o^Jicieics^. ^^ *^^ -^vi^* 

majority, howpver, of the com^ovraAa -^^ ^- '^'^ ^"'^ 
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is not that of inwardness ; and the word itself is not 
English. On the contrary, the language to which the 
in belongs is the Latin, the meaning of it in most cases 
that of the English un- (German ent-) in un-tnte, «n- 
safe, &c. 

However, even in Latin, the privative or negative 
import is not its only one. In words like in^dude, from 
in-chido ~ shut-in, it has the English sense ; whilst in 
words like in-stmcty from in-^ruo, it has no very definite 
meaning at all, but is what is somewhat loosely called 
intensive or atigmentative, 

284. In compositione multiplicem vim habet, modo enim 
intendit aupetque, ut increpo^ insono; modo (idque saepius) 
Tiegat /^nva/que, ut insanus, ineptus ; modo contra significat, ut 
insulto ; modo uUra, lit ingredior ; modo intus^ at ifuedi/icOf tnam- 
bu!o ; modo mpra, ut immineo, — Facciolati, 

Of these six powers of in- we may neglect those that 
give an equivalent to contra and supra, and combine the 
two that coincide with intro and intus. 

It is with these two (treated as one), and with these 
two only, that the English in- coincides. The in^ in 
in'Ward is the in- in in-grediar, inramhdo, and in-dudo ; 
but the in- in inrcognitus is not an *in* at all, but the 
• un * in unknoivn, 

285. What applies to the Latin in- applies also to 
the French en-* 

Moreover, though the inclusive power of both the 
English and the Latin eV, and the negative (ov privative) 
power of the English un-, are pre-eminently clear, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible, the so-called intensive (or augnien- 
tative) is more vague than precise. The compounds, 
however, in which it appears (especially as the French 
^v-J are conspicuoualy numerous, so much so as to en- 
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gender in the mind of an uncritical writer the notion that 
it may be used anywhere. 

* En, in composition, was used bv our old authors more lavishly 
than now. Skelton appears to have wantoned in such com- 
pounds. In the very short space of six pages in Mr. Chalmers's 
edition of the Poets, the following occur, of which (as they have 
Qot been met with elsewhere) the bare enumeration must 
suffice ; viz. encraumpish (t.e. encramp),ensowk, enhack, enhard, 
encrisp, exgalaxy, enlozenge, enpave, envaut, enbullion, englase, 
mcrown, entackle, ensand, enturf, engrape, engush, enswymm, 
snsilure (ensilver), englister, enverdure, enbrethe, enbeauty, 
snbud, enpicture, enflore, envive. — IUchard$on, 

In this we have the key to its influence^ its undue 
Bxtension^ and the confusion which it engendered be- 
tween the three forms. It came to be used both in 
place and out of place ; and a false precedent in spelling, 
3ne which still disfigures our orthography, has been the 
result y for traces of it still continue. 

286. Inn, then, is an English prefix only so far as it 
coincides with in of the Latin language, with the sense 
3f intro and intus; i.e. the inclusive tit-. And it may be 
idded that, upon the whole, the particles of either Latin 
^r French origin are much more numerous in composi- 
bion than the English ones. Of these last be-, miss-, and 
for- (in for-hear) are the chief of the inseparables ; of 
the separables, fore-, in-, of-, over-, under-, thorough- or 
\hrough', and up-. On the other hand, di»-, ex-, in-, 
m-, per-, pre-, mb-, super-, are equal to all the others 
put together, and are either directly Latin, or derived 
from the Latin, through the French.* 

287. This leads us to the consideration of the com- 
posite character of our language. The mass of our words 

* For the details of composition in general, and especially for 
that in which the participles play a part, see Dr. Morris's 
ffUtorical OutKnes, &c. pp. 824 and 827 
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doeti the same ; but the mixture is more conspicuous, 
and presses itself more upon us, when we find elements 
from different languages packed-up together in the same 
word. Of course it is only in derivatives that we find 
them. A few instances from each class are sufficient in 
the way of illustration. 

288. In derivation the termination -ess is one of the 
best. The sign of the feminine gender in the German 
family of languages is -in ; as O.fuchs = dog-fox ; fiichs- 
In « hitch-fox. Word for word, this last is the Ikiglish 
"jixen, which passes for the only remnant of the old 
affix. It has been replaced by the French -ess^ the older 
form of which was -ice^ and the Latin -ix^ as in genitr-ix, 
as opposed to genit-or. Most of the words to which 
it is appended are, undoubtedly, of Latin origin — as 
dtich-ess, peer-ess, mistr-essy and the like : indeed, however 
&eely we call a female lion or tiger a lion-ess or a 
tiyr-ess, we shrink from saying a dog-ess or a fox-ess, 
Yety though our instincts save us from this, there are few 
who hesitate to say shepherd-ess. This meaus, though 
we avoid hybridism to a great extent^ we do not alto- 
gether ignore it. 

289. The consideration of hybridism brings into pro- 
minence the composite character of the English language, 
the Latin being the most important of its foreign ele- 
ments ; the word Latin meaning the French of Gaul as 
well as the Roman of Italy. 

290. The oldest source of this is the Latin of the 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth centuries, when 
Britain was a Koman province. Eagle, from aquUa (pro- 

bably)^ and street from iiraiunx ox ^iraijo, via (certainly) 
belong to this "penodi. So do -Chester •»ca8tro,«QJ^HscAav 
"^^^olcmia, as in Dor-chester and "Lm-colu; \i\A >i)iift^ «Kfe 
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proper rather than common names^ so that the Latin of 
this (the first) period, consisting of few words of any 
kind, is not generally recognised as a division. 

291. More important is the list of the next period. 
To this we may assign a long series of words connected 
with the diffusion of Christianity, such as m&nachus » 
monkj monaaterium » minster^ and more than a hundred 
others. Church, from Kupuucrj, is Ghreek, but as it is in- 
troduced through the Latin, the Latin itself has to be 
analysed. 

202. A Danish, Norse, or Scandinavian element is 
usually assigned to this period ; t.e, the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. It is a point, however, upon which 
a careful writer finds but little that he can assert with 
any confidence. That words common to the Norse and 
English are to be found by scores, and even hundreds, is 
certain ; especially in the English of Northumberland 
or the parts between the Humber and the Forth. Some 
of these are rare in Germany, and some have not been 
found there at alL But it is one thing to show that an 
English word is Norse, and another to show that it is 
not German. 

293. The best claim for a Norse element of any 
notable magnitude is to be found on our maps. Here 
we may contrast such forms as A.Ji'-caster vnth Dor- 
chester, Otm^kirk with Ihmrchurchf Carl-ton with 
Charl-ton, and the like. Still more important, especially 
in respect to their distribution^ are the endings in -6^, 
as SpilS'hyy Thurlrby^ and more than five hundred others 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire (East and North Hidings) 
only. 

294. With the Norman eoTic\j\«A\Ai^%«si>Oa&>s^.x^^^^ 
tion of the French element, imcl^ W«X. o^ ^ ^^^"^ ^'^'^^ 
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Here the remarks that applied to the analysis of the 
Latin of the second period apply still more closely. 
Over and above its Latin basis (itself to some extent 
decomposable) the French retained some words from the 
original Gallic, whilst, on the other hand, it adopted 
some from the intrusive German of the Franks. In both 
cases it had words which it might r^-introduce into Eng- 
land. Of reputed Celtic origin are : boff, barren, bar- 
ter, barrator, barrel, basin, basket, bassmet, bonnet, bucket, 
boots, bran, brisket, button, chemise, air, cart, clapper, 
dagger, dtidgeon, gravel, gown, harness, marl, mitten, 
motley, osier, pot, posnet, rogue, ribbon, skein, tike, — (Dr. 
Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, Ap- 
pendix i. ^ 252.) 

Of reputed German origin are: bivouac, champion, 
carcanet, enamd, eschew, hauberk, marshal, quiver — (Ibid,) 

295. Concurrent with this came the numerous Latin 
and Greek words connected with the Logic and Theology 
of the schoolmen of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 

j and along with these not a few from the Arabic 

296. With the sixteenth century began the influence 
of the revival of classical literature. This brought with 
it words from both the classical languages direct, and 
the call for an enlarged vocabulary for the purposes of 
science favoured the predominance of the Greek. How- 
ever, it is the Latin and French languages that have 
done the most in the development of hybridism ; and the 
bearing of the composite structure of our language upon 
this point is the only matter upon which it has here been 
necessary to enlarge. There is mixture in the English 

language no douht ; but there is nothing like any trans- 
mutation of our speech, and no xes^ \m^%Axm<bTi\> ^i vt& 
true German character. 
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297. This is the historical analysis of the elements of 
our language. But it is clear that there may be a logical 
analysis as well. Instead of arranging a group of words 
according to their origin, we may group them according 
to their import. Thus, so many may be the names of 
abstract ideas, so many may relate to the tenure of land^ 
so many to war, so many to the Church, to chivalry, to 
agriculture, and what not. When these two classifica- 
tions coincide (and it is well known that they do so to 
a great extent), we get not only so many natural classes^ 
but an instrument of criticism in the history of the de- 
Yelopment of the language under notice. 

298. There are few languages in which the coinci- 
dence of the meaning of a word with its origin is so 
conspicuous as it is in the English. In the Latin of the 
second period, the names are chiefly such words as mgn' 
8ter, munuc, preost, mcesse^ pistel ^ ininster, monkj priest, 
7nas8, epistle, connected with the introduction of Christi- 
anity, or the names of plants, esculent or medicinal, e.g. 
fynel, feferfuffe, minte, balsalm, &c. «= fennel, feverfeiv, 
mint, b(dsam, &c. Of French origin are the numerous 
names relating to the feudal system, to war and chivalry, 
to the courts of law and legal processes, to the chase^ 
falconry, and the refinements of the table ; baron, cotmt, 
chief, homage, estate ; battle, lance, mail, challenge, lists ; 
assize, court, attorney, damage, suit ; chase, covert, forest, 
venison ; falcon, merlin ; beef, mutton, pork, veal. 
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3 ENGLISH LMGUAGE. Fifth Edition, Revised 

and much Improved. Complete in One Volume, 8vo. 
price 185. cloth. 

. this work the history of the English language is traced from its remote 
in through its successive changes and periods, to its pfresent state. The 
ire of its connection with all the langroages which either form its basis 
lave been in any degree incorporated with it, is minutely detailed ; and 
comparison of languages is made available in determining the causes 
•jS various peculiarities, whether of isolated words or forms of construe- 
; thus not'only supplying the student with a clue to extensive researches 
hilologry, but suggesting the true principles of derivation and of g^eral 
amaticikl criticism. 



EMDBOOK of the EMUSH LMaUME, for the 

Use of Students of the Universities and Higher Glasses 
of Schools. Eighth Edition. Small Svo. price 6«. cloth. 

le object of the 'Handbook' is to present to students for examinatiou, 
more condensed form, the chief facts and reasonings of ' The English 
^age.' Less elaborate than that work, it is less elementary than the 
glish Grammar.' Like all the other works by the same author, it gives 
t prominence to the ethnological relations of our tongue ; and insists 
1 historical investigfation, and the application of the general principles 
)mparative philology, as the true means of exhibiting its real growth 
structure, in opposition to the more usual method of treating it as a 
I of irregularities. It has the further object of supplying a knowledge 
lose laws of speech and principles of grammar which a^l^ to lasug^v^ 
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An ELEMEITTAET ENQLISI QMMMAIt, for the Use 

of Schools. New Edition. Small 8vo. price 3«. 6d. 
cloth. 

This Edition differs in degree rather than in principle from the preyioiu 
ones. It contains mora detail, eepecdaHy in Part lY, which treats of Syntax. 
Moreover, in accordance with the increased importance attached to the stndf 
of our dialects, greater precision is given to their classiftoation. The 
difference, too, between the departments of Etymology and Syntax is always 
kept before the reader. The general aim of the work is to facilitate and 
promote the study of English Grammar on English principles. 

A SHALLEB MOLISl OEAMKAH, for General Use. 
By Dr. E. G-. Latham and Miss Mart Cabolikb Mabbblt. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2«. 6d. cloth. 

This little volume will, it is hoped, be found to embody all that is de- 
sirable and necessary as an outline; and the learner who masters its 
contents, will have acquired a knowledge of the structure of his own 
language sufficient to enable him to speak and write it with ease and pre- 
cision, and will besides have laid a safe foundation for farther researches 
in Cktmparative Philology. The Questions and Exercises which have been 
added will help to complete the usefulness of the book. 

MaUSH OBIMHAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Third 

Edition, Eevised and much Enlarged. Fcp. Svo. price 
28. 6d. cloth. 

This is an introductory granunar, intended for those desirous of studying 
the English language with reffsrence to the history, the transitions, aaad 
the analogies of its forms. It consists of an exposition of the fundamental 
indndples of English grammar and the chief facts in the history of the 
language. The philological division of the work is preceded by an ii<irti^iiftai 
sketch of the successive introduction into this country of the dialects of the 
jSajBoas, the Angles and the Jntes. The author reviews the earliest books 
or the Angl<h8axon period, and details the poVnts ot Q\!Bst«&»^ ysbkii 
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characterise the Semi-Saxon, the Old English, and the Middle and New 
English stages in the growth of oar literatnre ; giving, in an Appendix, 
the translations of the specimens cited to illustrate the several epochs. 

The etymological part of the treatise commences with an analysis of 
orthographical systems, particularly in connection with the euphonic 
changes which arise from the combination of letters. The logical structure 
of propositions is then briefly explained ; and this introductory matter is 
followed by the usual declensions, of which the peculiarities are so explained 
AB to shew their affinity to the ancient Saxon and the modem German 
languages. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH lANGTIAGE, founded 

on that of Dr. Samubl Johnson, as Edited by the Eev. 
H. J. Todd, M.A. With numerous Emendations and 
Additions. Complete in 4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

* Dr. Latham's work is not only an English dictionary in the strict 
meaning of the term, but in many important respects a very valuable 
addition to our national lexicography. Though nominally baaed on John- 
son's Dictionary, so much of the original text is discarded as imperfect ^ 
or erroneous, and the additions in every department are so numerous and 
extensive, that it may be r^arded virtually as a new book. Still, while 
thus amplifying and improving the original work until its form can no 
longer be recognised, Dr. Latham remains faithful in the main to its 
general spirit and plan ; and his new Dictionary deserves to be studied by 
, every one interested in the language : as a book of reference, it is admir* 
ably fitted for general nsefnhiess.' Edinbubgh Bbview. 

' The special excellence of the present over all previous editions will be 
found, no doubt, in the etymological department, which replaces the in- 
correct and often fanciful derivations of Dr. Johnson's day with the 
more accurate conclnsionsy especially in the derivations from Teutonic 
and Scandinavian roots, to whidi the best modem philologists have ad- 
vanced their knowledge. It also replenishes the vocabulary with newly- 
coined and technical words which have lately come into fashion ; and 
revises and fortifies the original authorities with examples from more 
recent and living writers. In most instances, too^ thft «s&f;j(>^c^<sE5sc>s^Na> 
added to the extracts quoted, tba '&A\Jbcn?% «x:^«jw»iwse3 ^?t^stf» '^'^^ 
intereeting and Instmctlve.' Vs«s.^-s^a- 
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1 SICTIONABT of the ENOLISH LAN&ITAQE. 

Abridged from Dr. Latham's Edition of Johnson's 
English Dictionary, and condensed into One Volmne. 
Medium 8yo. pp. 1,582, price 2i8, cloth. 

* The spedal exo^llenoeB, and also the peculiarities of Dr. Latham's great 
work, are well-known to scholars. He has replaced the incorrect and other 
fandfol derivations of Dr. Johnson with the more aocnrate ooncdusions of 
modern philol(^;ist8, and has replenished the vocabulary with a rich store 
of the newly-coined and technical words in every department of sdenoe 
which have lately come into use.* Inquirbb. 

* As a work of reference the volume before us is second to none. It is 
• enriched by the addition of all the newly-invented and technical words that 

the wants of modem society have thrust into our well of English pure and 
undefiled. The historical sketch of the language is admirably written, as 
might be expected from an Author of Dr. Latham's intellectual power, 
erudition, and high literary gifts. Instead of dealing with the language as 
an invisible unity, it is treated by Dr. Latham as being made up of three 
different and well-marked dialects— distinguished by recognised differences 
of structure.' Daily TELsaBAPH. 

'This dictionary is one of the standard equipments of the English 
student. It is probably the result of more learning, care, and thought, 
than any other work of its class. With Johnson for a basis, the best 
labour of Todd is embodied in it, and the scholarship of Latham has 
added the finishing touch. It is clearly printed, the chief words being 
distinguished by a bold and admirably legible black letter. The intro- 
duction is most scholarly, condensing an immense amount of information, 
and furnishing us with a kind of conspectus of the grrammar of many 
languages.' Nonconformist. 

' The book is rich in the voluminousness of its parallel meanings. .... 
The words of the vocabulary are in strong black type quite comforting to 
the eyes, and the general text is very clear and readable. The full word 
(and not the mere syllable) which forms the top word of each column is 
placed as a guide on the top of the page. The book is carefully bound to 
lay open at any place without straining the binding, and in every way the 
convenience as well as satisfaction of the student is taken into consideratioa 
in the editing and the manufacture of the volume. .... This edition of 
Latham's Johnson is likely to become a favourite work in English libraries 
of nfaenoe.* School Boabd Obronicle, 
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